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The Eighteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


HE Eighteenth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference opened in Geneva on 4 June 1934, and concluded 
on 23 June. The following subjects appeared on its agenda : 


(1) Reduction of hours of work. 


(2) Unemployment insurance and various forms of relief for 
the unemployed. 


(3) Methods of providing rest and alternation of shifts in auto- 
matic sheet-glass works. 

(4) Maintenance of acquired rights and rights in course of 
acquisition under invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance on behalf of workers who transfer their 
residence from one country to another. 

(5) Workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases : partial 
revision of the Convention concerning workmen’s compen- 
sation for occupational diseases. 

(6) Employment of women on underground work in mines of 
all kinds. 


(7) Partial revision of the Convention concerning the employ- 
ment of women during the night. 


The first three items had passed through the initial stage of 
the double-discussion procedure at the previous Session, and 
therefore came before the Eighteenth Session with a view to the 
adoption of Draft Conventions or Recommendations. On these 
subjects the Conference had before it Blue Reports compiled by 
the International Labour Office, which gave the replies of 
Governments to questionnaires drawn up in accordance with the 
decisions of the previous Session and concluded with suggested 
texts for Draft Conventions and Recommendations for the con- 
sideration of the Conference. 
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The fourth and sixth items came before the Conference for 
preliminary discussion with a view to fixing the points on which 
Governments should be consulted in preparation for the second 
stage of the double-discussion procedure at the following Session. 
For these subjects the Office had prepared Grey Reports, setting 
out the law and practice in the various countries and submitting 
a suggested list of points for the consultation of Governments. 

The fifth and seventh items, both relating to the revision of 
Draft Conventions already adopted by the Conference, were 
dealt with by single-discussion procedure, drafts for this purpose 
being included in the reports submitted by the Office. 

Other matters before the Conference were : the Report of the 
Director of the International Labour Office, the annual reports 
on the application of Conventions furnished by Governments in 
compliance with Article 408 of the Treaty of Peace, certain pro- 
posals by the Governing Body relating to the Standing Orders 
and the procedure of the Conference and its Committees, and 
a number of resolutions submitted in accordance with the Stand- 
ing Orders. In addition, a study on “ Public Works Policy ” was 
submitted to the Conference by the International Labour Office, 
in accordance with a decision of the Governing Body in pursuance 


of a resolution adopted by the Seventeenth Session of the Con- 


ference. 
Finally, the Conference had to elect the members of the 
Governing Body to hold office for the ensuing three years. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The number of States Members represented at the Eighteenth 
Session was the same as at the previous Session, namely, 49. 
The geographical distribution of these States was as follows : 
Europe 25 ; America 14 (Canada and 13 Latin-American States) ; 
Asia 7 ; Africa 2; Australasia 1. The corresponding figures for 
the preceding Session were 27, 12, 7, 2, and 1 respectively. The 
reduction in the number of European countries represented was 
accounted for by the absence of delegates from Germany and 
Bulgaria. The representation of South America, on the other 
hand, was augmented by delegations from Paraguay and Peru. 

The total number of delegates sent by the 49 States repre- 
sented was 142, of whom 83 were Government delegates, 29 Em- 
ployers’ delegates, and 30 Workers’ delegates. The advisers num- 
bered 205, making the total number of persons accredited to the 
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Conference 347. These figures show some decline from the 
previous Session, when the total number of delegates was 159 and 
of advisers 212. In view of the continuance of the financial diffi- 
cullies with which most States have had to cope in recent years, 
the fact that the number of States represented was the same as 
at the previous Session and that the reduction in the total number 
of persons accredited to the Conference as delegates or advisers 
was only 24—a number which might be accounted for by a 
single large delegation—must be regarded as satisfactory. Never- 
theless there was, as will be seen later, a fall in the number of 
complete delegations which merited the serious attention of the 
Credentials Committee of the Conference. * 

Altogether fifteen women members participated in the work 
of the Conference as delegates or advisers. Norway and Sweden 
were represented by women Government delegates (Mrs. Betzy 
Kjelsberg and Miss Kerstin Hesselgren). France had two women 
advisers in the Government section of its delegation, and the 
British Empire, Denmark, India, the Netherlands, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Yugoslavia had each one woman as Govern- 
ment adviser. The Workers’ delegates of the British Empire, 
Czechoslovakia, France, and Poland were each accompanied by 
a woman adviser. The Employers’ Group included no women 
members. 

Two States which are not yet Members of the Organisation 
were Officially represented at the Conference by observers. Egypt 
was represented for the third year in succession by two observers. 
The United States of America was also represented by observers 
for the second year in succession, three taking part in the early 





+ 


1 It may be of interest to show the range in the size of the delegations from 
the various countries.. Reckoning delegates, advisers, and secretaries all together, 
the four largest delegations were those of the British Empire (33 members), France 
(26), Italy (23), and Spain (22). Next in order came Japan (19), Czechoslovakia 
(18), Switzerland (17), Poland (15), Belgium (14), the Netherlands (13), China 
(12), Norway and Sweden (11 each). The largest extra-European delegation was 
that of Japan, with 19 members in all, followed by China (12), Canada and the 
Union of South Africa (8 each), Brazil (7), the Argentine Republic and India 
(6 each), Australia and Cuba (4 each), Mexico and Venezuela (3 each), Bolivia, 
Chile, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, and Turkey (2 each) and Colombia, Guatemala, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Siam, and Uruguay (1 each). The only States sending complete 
delegations to the Conference which contented themselves with the minimum 
representation of two Government delegates, one Employers’ delegate and one 
Workers’ delegate were Cuba and Finland, though the delegation of the latter 
country included an interpreter to the Workers’ delegate, making a total dele- 
gation of 5. These figures show that the States Members as a whole make a consid- 
erable effort to ensure that they are adequately represented at the Conference 
and thus able to take a fully effective part in its work. 
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days of the Session, and this number being subsequently increased 
to five. 


INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


The number of incomplete delegations was twenty-two. In 
the case of Venezuela the delegation included a Workers’ delegate, 
but no Employers’ delegate. In the case of Australia and Greece, 
only three delegates were appointed, one representing the Govern- 
ment, one the Employers, and one the Workers. Nineteen States 
were represented only by Government delegates. These were : 
Europe : Albania, Austria, Latvia, Lithuania, Portugal ; America : 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay; Asia : ‘Iraq, Persia, Siam, Turkey; Africa: 
Liberia. 

The Credentials Committee called the attention of the Con- 
ference to the fact that the number of incomplete delegations was 
higher than in former years, and in particular than last year. 
In accordance with its usual practice, the Committee invited 
certain Government delegates to furnish an explanation of the 
reasons which had prevented the sending of non-Government 
delegates. In the case of certain of the European States con- 
cerned, the absence of non-Government delegates was attributed 
to recent developments in social and political organisation, which 
raised temporary obstacles in the way of sending complete 
delegations. Financial difficulties were also pleaded. In the case 
of Chile and Uruguay, the sole obstacle to the sending of a com- 
plete delegation was the heavy cost entailed by the long journey 
to Geneva. The incompleteness of the Mexican delegation was 
attributed to a lack of agreement between the various workers’ 
organisations. 

In its final report to the Conference the Credentials Com- 
mittee pointed out that full representation at the Conference by 
four delegates was not optional for the States Members, but was 
an obligation, and that the States Members, unless absolutely 
prevented, must send to the Conference fully qualified repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers. The Committee also 
suggested that the Secretary-General of the Conference should be 
asked to continue his activities with a view to obtaining com- 
plete delegations. Finally, the Committee, considering that the 
financial burden entailed by the sending of a complete delegation 
to the Conference represents a genuine difficulty for many extra- 
European States, expressed its sympathy with the enquiry under- 
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taken by the Governing Body for the purpose of arriving at a 
more equitable distribution between the States Members of the 
expenditure entailed by the sending of complete delegations. 
This report of the Credentials Committee was adopted by the 
Conference without opposition. 


VERIFICATION OF CREDENTIALS 


Objections were raised to the appointment of certain non- 
Government Delegates and advisers. 

One of these objections, lodged by the Cuban National Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Employers and signed by Mr. A. O. Ceberio, 
its General Secretary, concerned the credentials of the Cuban 
Employers’ Delegate, Mr. Isaac Cowley y Hernandez. Having 
regard to the overwhelming majority of votes of members of the 
Sugar-Cane Planters’ Association given in support of Mr. Cowley 
at the election organised by the Government of Cuba, and to the 
fact that the Association was fully representative of the most 
important industry in Cuba, many of its members being also 
employers in various other industries, the Credentials Committee 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Cowley’s nomination should 
be regarded as having been made in accordance with Article 389 
of the Treaty of Peace. The Conference adopted this conclusion 
without opposition. 

The second objection concerned the credentials of Mr. Tulio 
Cianetti, Italian Workers’ Delegate, and his advisers. It was 
signed on behalf of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
by Messrs. Jouhaux and Mertens, Vice-Presidents, and Mr. Sche- 
venels, General Secretary of the Federation. As the Conference 
had already had to consider objections against the appointment 
of the Italian Workers’ Delegate in previous years it was neces- 
sary first of all to decide whether this objection was based upon 
new facts or allegations which had not been previously discussed 
and recognised to be irrelevant or devoid of substance. The 
majority of the Credentials Committee, consisting of the Govern- 
ment and Employers’ representatives, came to the conclusion 
that the objection was not receivable since it was not based on 
such new facts or allegations, while the minority, consisting of 
the Workers’ representative, held that it was receivable. The 
Conference endorsed the views of the majority of the Committee 
and declared the objection irreceivable. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference elected as its President one of the French 
Government delegates, Senator Justin Godart. Mr. Godart, who 
is a former Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister 
of Labour, and Minister of Public Health, and has been associated 
for over thirty years with the cause of international labour legis- 
lation, had been French Government Delegate to the Conference 
at many previous Sessions. 

As its Vice-Presidents the Conference elected Dr. Francisco 
Castillo Najera, Government Delegate of Mexico, Mr. Gustave 
L. Gérard, Employers’ Delegate of Belgium, and Mr. Edvard 
Johanson, Workers’ Delegate of Sweden. 


ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA INTO THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The outstanding feature of the Session was the progress made 
towards the entrance of the United States of America as a 
Member of the International Labour Organisation. As has 
already been pointed out, the United States Government had sent 
to the Session for the second time a delegation of official 
observers, the composition of which corresponded with the tri- 
partite composition of the Conference. This delegation was to 
have been headed by the Secretary for Labour, Miss Frances 
Perkins, but unfortunately pressure of urgent work rendered 
this impossible. Moreover, the United States Government had 
already contributed to the work of the Session by furnishing for 
the information of the Conference valuable memoranda on the 
reduction of hours of work and on unemployment insurance and 
various forms of relief for the unemployed. These were amplified 
by statements made by the United States observers who took 
part in the debates at plenary sittings. This evidence of the 
interest of the United States Government in the work of the 
Oxganisation received striking confirmation just before the close 
of the Session. 

During the morning sitting of Friday, 22 June, the Secretary- 
General informed the Conference that the head of the American 
delegation had handed him the following letter from the United 
States Consul in Geneva : 

Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose the text of a joint resolution of 

Congress signed by the President of the United States of America 
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on 19 June 1984, which you may, if you so desire, make known to the 
International Labour Conference at present in session. 


I am, my dear Mr. Butler, 
Respectfully yours, 


Prentiss GILBERT. 


Joint resolution providing for membership of the United States 
in the International Labour Organisation : 


Whereas progress toward the solution of the problems of inter- 
national competition in industry can be made through international 
action concerning the welfare of wage earners, and 


Whereas the failure of a nation to establish humane conditions 
of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to 
maintain and improve the conditions in their own countries, and 


Whereas the United States early recognised the desirability of 
international co-operation in matters pertaining to labour and took 
part in 1900 in establishing and for many years thereafter supported 
the International Association for Labour Legislation, and 

Whereas the International Labour Organisation has advanced 
the welfare of labour throughout the world through studies, recom- 
mendations, conferences and conventions concerning conditions of 
labour, and 

Whereas other nations have joined the International Labour 
Organisation without being members of the League of Nations, and 


Whereas special aly 8 has been made in the constitution of 
the International Labour Organisation by which membership of the 
United States would not impose or be deemed to impose an obligation 
or agreement upon the United States to accept the proposals of that 
body as involving anything more than recommendations for its 
consideration, therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled that the President 
is hereby authorised to accept membership for the Government of 
the United States of America in the International Labour Organis- 
ation which through its general conference of representatives of its 
members and through its International Labour Office collects informa- 
tion concerning laboun throughout the world and prepares inter- 
national conventions for the consideration of Member Governments 
with a view to improving conditions of labour. 

That in accepting such membership, the President shall assume 
on behalf of the United States no obligation under the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


The Secretary-General added that he understood that the 
United States Government would be disposed to consider favour- 
ably an invitation to accept membership of the Organisation. 

This news was, of course, greeted with enthusiasm by the 
Conference and numerous speeches voicing the general sentiment 
of satisfaction were made. 

At the afternoon session of the same day, Mr. Yoshisaka, as 
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Chairman of the Selection Committee, submitted the following 
resolution to‘ the Conference : 


The International Labour Conference 


Takes note of the communication of 22 June 1934 addressed to 
the Director of the International Labour Office by the authorised 
representative of the Government of the United States of America, 

Heartily welcomes the decision of the Congress of the United 
States authorising the President to accept on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States Membership in the International Labour 
Organisation, recalling that it has always been the firm conviction 
of the Organisation that its ends could be more effectively advanced 
if the Membership of the Organisation could be made universal, 

Hereby decides 

To invite the Government of the United States to accept Member- 
ship in the International Labour Organisation, it being understood 
that such acceptance involves only those rights and obligations 

rovided for in the constitution of the Organisation and shall not 
involve any obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations, 

And further decides 

That, in the event of the Government of the United States accept- 
ing Membership, the eee Body is hereby authorised to arrange 
with the Government of the United States any questions arising out 


of its Membership, including the question of its financial contribution. 


The resolution was carried unanimously and the delegation 
of observers of the United States, who then entered the Con- 
ference Hall, were greeted with prolonged applause, the delegates 
rising in their places and applauding. Brief but weighty speeches 
in acknowledgment of the cordial invitation thus extended to 
their country were made by three of the United States observers, 
Mr. Andrews, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Lewis, all of whom gave 
assurances of generous collaboration by United States delegates 
in the event of the invitation being accepted. 

This historic occasion concluded with a few words from the 
Secretary-General, who said that it was for him a proud and 
happy day, as it must have been for anyone with the interests 
of the Organisation at heart, the only thing lacking being the 
presence of Miss Frances Perkins, the Secretary of Labour of the 
United States, “ to whose energy and vision to-day’s historic event 
is in a very large measure due ”. 


ELECTION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


On the day on which the Session opened the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations registered the ratification by the Argentine 
Republic of an amendment to the provision in the constitution of 
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the Organisation (Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles) deal- 
ing with the composition of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. This was the last ratification necessary 
to bring into force the amendment, which had been adopted 
by the Conference at its Fourth Session, in 1922. The triennial 
election of the Governing Body due to take place at the Eigh- 
teenth Session was therefore carried out in accordance with the 
amended provisions. These provided for the raising of the 
number of members of the Governing Body from 24 to 32, the 
nuinber of Government representatives being raised from 12 to 
16 and the numbers of both Employers’ and Workers’ repre- 
sentatives from 6 to 8 ; they further, in order to ensure the fulfil- 
ment of the purpose of the Conference in adopting the amend- 
ment, required a minimum representation of non-European 
States in each Group. 

The new Governing Body had therefore to be constituted as 
follows : 


Government representatives : 16 members, 8 representing the 
States of chief industrial importance (Belgium, Canada, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan), and 8 representing 


States elected by the delegates to the Conference of the Govern- 
ments of the remaining States. Of these 16 members, at least 6 
were required to be representatives of non-European States ; 
Canada, India, and Japan being already represented ex officio, 
at least 3 representatives of other non-European States had 
therefore to be elected. 


Employers’ Group and Workers’ Group: 8 members each, 
at least 2 in each Group being representatives of non-European 
States, elected respectively by the Employers’ and ‘Workers’ 
delegates to the Conference. 


In accordance with the Standing Orders of the Governing 
Body, each Government represented on the Governing Body is 
entitled to appoint a deputy member of a different nationality. 

Acting on a suggestion of the Governing Body the Conference 
decided to increase the number of Employers’ and Workers’ 
deputy members of the Governing Body from 6 to 8. In order, 
however, not to increase the burden on the funds of the Office, 
it was also decided that the Office should be responsible for the 
expenses in attending meetings of only 4 deputy members, instead 
of 6 as hitherto. 
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The elections took place on Friday, 22 June, and the results 
which are given below. were communicated to the Conference at 
the twenty-fifth sitting on 23 June. 

The Government delegates nominated the following countries: 

Spain, Argentine Republic, 
China, Czechoslovakia, 


Poland, Brazil, 
Finland, Mexico. 


The Employers’ delegates nominated the following persons : 


Regular Members 


. Gemmill (Union of South Africa)1, Mr. Oersted (Denmark), 
. Olivetti (Italy), Mr. Erulkar es)’. 

. Lambert-Ribot (France), Mr. Tzaut (Switzerland), 
. Forbes Watson (Great Britain), Mr. Curéin (Yugoslavia). 


Deputy Members * 

. Asano (Japan) }, Mr. Junoy Rabat (Spain). 
Cort van der Linden (Netherlands), Mr. Mircea (Rumania), 

. Gérard (Belgium), Mr. Camuzzi (Austria), 

. Vanek (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Knob (Hungary). 

. Szydlowski (Poland), 


Peeee BREE 


The Workers’ delegates nominated the following persons : 


Regular Members 


. Caballero (Spain), Mr. Jouhaux (France), 
. Hayday (Great Britain), Mr. Mertens (Belgium), 
. Johanson (Sweden), Mr. Moore (Canada), 

. Joshi (India), Mr. Yonekubo (Japan). 


Deputy Members 


. Crofts (Australia), Mr. Nemeéek (Czechoslovakia), 
. Jensen (Denmark), Mr. Schiirch (Switzerland), 

. Kupers (Netherlands), Mr. Serrarens (Netherlands), 

. Negri (Argentine Republic), Mr. Zulawski (Poland). 


The Conference decided that the newly elected Governing 
Body should take office at the Session to be held in the autumn 
of 1934. 





1 The Chairman of the Employers’ Group informed the Conference that the 
following system of rotation would be adopted in regard to the Employers’ repre- 
sentatives of the non-European countries: for the year 1934-1935 Mr. Erulkar 
and Mr. Gemmill would be regular members and Mr. Asano deputy member ; 
for 1935-1936 Mr. Asano and Mr. Erulkar would be regular members and Mr. 
Gemmill deputy member ; for 1936-1987 Mr. Asano and Mr. Gemmill would be 
regular members and Mr. Erulkar deputy member. 

2 The Employers’ delegates decided to appoint 10 deputy members but only 
appointed 9 persons, leaving it to the Employers’ members of the Governing Body 
to fill the vacant place in accordance with Article 3 of the Standing Orders of the 
Governing Body. It was understood that not more than 8 deputy members would 
ever sit at the same time. 
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Tue DrrectTor’s REPORT 


The Director’s Report was again largely concerned with the 
economic history of 1933 and its effects upon social policy. 
Pointing to the extension of “planned economy” in several 
important countries, the Report emphasised the necessity of 
studying its social implications and the desirability of reconciling 
planning on a national basis with ordered development on an 
international basis. A measure of stabilisation of national cur- 
rencies was indicated as a first indispensable step in this direc- 
tion. 

The Report proceeded to discuss the social consequences of 
the economic situation upon unemployment, social insurance, 
wages, hours of work, and migration. It also described the 
experiments in social structure of a number of countries and 
contained the usual summary of the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation during the year under review. It was 
pointed out that the number of ratifications registered was the 
highest recorded in any year, except 1929, the great majority of 
these ratifications having been received from Latin America. 
Other subjects dealt with were the possibility of treating some 
social problems regionally rather than universally and the main- 
tenance of relations with oversea countries by the Office. Finally, 
the Report claimed that, despite financial restriction, none of the 
major activities of the Office had been curtailed. 

In conclusion the Report, after referring to the inability of 
the London Economic Conference to solve the problems before 
it, urged that monetary, economic, and commercial problems 
could not be ignored by the Organisation, because they were 
inseparably bound up with social policy, and again laid stress on 
the necessity for international co-ordination. 

The Conference devoted the greater part of five sittings to 
the discussion of the Report. Fifty-two speakers took part in 
the debate, 24 being representatives of Governments, 8 of 
Employers, and 17 of Workers. Twenty-nine of the speakers 
were European and 23 came from extra-European countries ; 
they included the Spanish Minister of Labour, Health, and Social 
Welfare and two of the observers appointed by the United States 
of America. 

The debate ranged over a wide field, but dealt in the main 
with the economic aspect of the present situation. 

The majority of the Employers’ spokesmen were critical of 
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“planned economy”, though on varying grounds. Some con- 
sidered that it was the real cause of the world-wide disorgani- 
sation of commerce, others that planning, together with social 
charges, resulted in increased costs of production and reduced 
output. It was also argued that public works could not be carried 
out without currency inflation and that international public 
works were impracticable in times of crisis and unnecessary in 
normal times. Other speakers maintained that social charges 
had grown out of proportion to economic possibilities and that 
the Organisation must adapt its methods to new conditions. 
In particular, it was urged that Conventions should not be 
adopted without fuller examination of their economic effects 
and that more account should be taken of the special circum- 
stances of particular countries. In general the Employers who 
spoke recognised that the Organisation had an important part 
to play in the effort to restore prosperity to the world, while 
the main lines upon which this effort should be directed were, 
in the opinion of most of them, to be found in some system 
midway between economic nationalism and unrestricted inter- 
national free trade. 

The Workers’ representatives also devoted considerable atten- 
tion to economic problems. The disastrous effects of economic 
nationalism were emphasised. Several speakers contended that 
to reduce costs of production by lowering wages was no remedy 
for the depression. Most speakers were in favour of planned 
economy, provided that it tended towards socialisation and 
towards the ultimate establishment of an international system, 
and there was general agreement that stable currency was 
essential to any improvement. A number of speakers urged the 
value of public works in reducing unemployment. Other subjects 
mentioned were the necessity of securing freedom of association 
to workers’ organisations, the incomplete application in certain 
cases both of labour legislation and of ratified Conventions, and 
the question of regional organisations or Conferences to deal 
with labour matters. 

The Government delegates who took part in the debate, like 
the representatives of the other Groups, were predominantly 
interested in the effects of economic policy on social conditions. 
Although they were in general highly critical of economic nation- 
alism, there was not complete agreement upon the remedies to 
be applied. On one hand it was held that national systems of 
planned economy could be only temporary and that a planned 
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international economy was impossible; on the other, that economic 
nationalism could be reconciled with ordered international eco- 
nomic relations or that a planned economy could be successfully 
managed by the adoption of changes in the social structure, such 
as the establishment of a corporative system. Many speakers 
described various methods of diminishing and relieving unemploy- 
ment and several spoke strongly in favour of public works as a 
means of combating unemployment. Two speakers referred to 
the possibility of revising Part XIII of the Treaty to take into 
account the new political systems which have come into being 
since it was drafted. Among the many other matters mentioned 
by Government delegates were the progress of ratification in 
their respective countries, the standard at which International 
Labour Conventions should be fixed, and the relations of the 
Office with States outside Europe and in particular with Moslem 
countries. 

In his reply to the debate the Director pointed out that the 
Office must necessarily give its attention to economic questions, 
both because they could not be settled without consideration of 
the human element and hence of social policy, and because all 
social legislation must to some extent interfere with the free play 
of economic forces. The Office must therefore study carefully 
the systems of planned economy as well as the social effects of 
monetary measures. After replying to various points which 
different speakers had raised, he drew the conclusion that so 
far as the economic discussion was concerned there was general 
agreement between the advocates and the opponents of a 
planned economy that prosperity could be restored only by 
stopping economic warfare based on autarky and by the revival 
of friendly economic interdependence between nations. In con- 
clusion, he affirmed his belief that if the Organisation had not 
existed, the social evils produced by the depression would have 
been even graver; and that only a vigorous effort towards 
international reconstruction could achieve the necessary balance 
between production and distribution and between industry and 
agriculture, the stabilisation of exchanges, and the resumption 
of international trade. 


REDUCTION OF Hours or WorkK 


The problem of the reduction of hours of work gave rise 
to serious difficulties. 
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Before the drafts submitted by the Office in its Blue Report 
were referred to a Committee, a lengthy debate took place which 
occupied nearly the whole of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
plenary sittings. This debate was devoted mainly to consider- 
ation of the general problem of whether a reduction of hours 
of work would contribute to the reduction of unemployment. 

The Employers’ spokesmen took the same line as their Group 
had taken at the Seventeenth Session and at the Tripartite 
Preparatory Conference held in January 1933, and contended 
that so far from there being any guarantee that a reduction 
of hours of work would diminish unemployment, there was a 
real danger that it would increase unemployment, owing to the 
reactions of the change upon costs of production and upon 
purchasing power. Moreover, they urged that it was already 
certain that several countries would not agree to apply the 
reduction and that the resulting competition would aggravate 
the economic situation. 

The Workers’ spokesmen held that the economic aspect of 
the problem had already been sufficiently discussed, that there 
could be no doubt that a general reduction of hours of work 
would relieve unemployment, that workers were entitled to 
share in the benefits of industrial progress instead of being 
its victims, and that there should be no further delay in taking 
aclion on the question. 

The Government representatives who spoke were divided in 
their views. The Czechoslovak Government Delegate announced 
that he would vote for a Convention, his Government being con- 
vinced that a reduction of hours would be an effective method 
of increasing employment. The British Government Delegate 
urged that it was impossible to reduce hours of work without 
at the same time protecting wages; that both nationally and 
internationally hours and wages must be dealt with together, 
industry by industry, and that the British Government could 
have nothing to do with a Convention which merely limited 
hours of work and afforded no protection for wages. The Italian 
Government Delegate declared that his Government still held a 
reduction of the working week to be absolutely necessary and 
that the theoretical objections had already been dealt with. He 
warned the Conference of the risks to which a negative decision 
thwarting the hopes of the workers would give rise. The 
Spanish Government Delegate also considered it desirable to 
avoid deceiving the hopes of the workers, and, though somewhat 
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sceptical of the extent to which a reduction of hours would 
affect unemployment and also a little apprehensive of the 
economic and financial reactions, urged that the proposed Con- 
ventions ought to be examined in detail, and that steps should 
be taken to overcome possible difficulties. 

Finally, the Conference decided, on a record vote, by 71 to 
22, to refer the Blue Report and drafts prepared by the Office 
to a Committee. 

The Groups were accordingly called upon to make nomi- 
nations for a Committee to consist of 63 members—27 from 
the Government Group, 18 from the Employers’ Group, and 
18 from the Workers’ Group.* The Employers’ Group, however, 
declined to take part in the work of the Committee, for the 
reasons given in the following statement made by Mr. Oersted, 
Danish Employers’ Delegate and Chairman of the Employers’ 
Group, at the eighth plenary sitting : 


The Employers’ Group has hitherto never failed to collaborate 
in the study of the whole of this problem, which is one with immense 
economic consequences, It has expressed its view most clearly at 
the previous Conference and also at this Conference. 

t the moment that a special Committee is going to proceed to 
elaborate precise texts of Conventions dealing with measures of the 
principles of which it disapproves in the general interest, the Em- 
ployers’ Group as such—logical in its attitude, faithful to its con- 
victions, and after careful reflection and deliberation and having 
won over to its side those of its members who, while in agreement 
on the merits of the question, differ on the matter of procedure— 
finds it impossible to nominate its delegates to take part in the work 
of the special Committee. 

In these circumstances, the only course we can take is to await the 
presentation of the report of this Committee to the Conference. It will 
then be for us to come forward in and endeavour to convince the 
Conference of the dangers and inefficacy of the measure contemplated. 

At his own request, we have authorised our Italian colleague to 
take part in the work of the Committee. 





1 The Committees set up by the Conference to examine the questions on its 
agenda are traditionally composed of representatives of each of the three groups 
— Governments, Employers, and Workers — in equal numbers. In order, bowever, 
to facilitate the representation of Governments on the Committees, the Conference 
has provisionally adopted a system (known as the Riddell-Tzaut system, from 
the names of its inventors) by which the representatives of Governments may, 
if necessary, be one and a half times or twice as numerous as those of Employers 
or Workers. Equality of voting power as between the Groups is preserved on 
Committees for which this system is adopted by an adjustment of the voting 
power of members of the three Groups ; if the composition of the Committee is 
in the proportions of 1% : 1: 1, the vote of each member of the Government Group 
is counted as 2, and the vote of each member of the other Groups is counted as 8 ; 
if the proportions are 2 : 1 : 1, the votes in the Groups are counted as 1 : 2 : 2. 
This adjustment must be borne in mind in making comparisons of the voting 
in Committees with the numbers of members constituting the Committees. 
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The actual membership of the Committee, therefore, instead 
of being 63 was only 46—27 Government members (with 2 votes 
each), one Employers’ member (with 3 votes), and 18 Workers’ 
members (with 3 votes each). Consequently 45 votes represented 
a quorum and 56 votes a majority of the Committee. It followed 
that either the Workers’ Group or the Government Group alone 
could secure the adoption of any motion, provided it had the 
support of one member of another Group. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the question of the tactics to be adopted by the 
Groups in the Committee called for very careful consideration. 

The Committee appointed Mr. Ferguson, Government 
Delegate of the Irish Free State, as Chairman, with Mr. Che- 
valme, French Workers’ Adviser, as Vice-Chairman. Mr. Tessier, 
French Government Adviser, was elected Reporter. 

The Italian Employers’ member declined an _ invitation 
to act as Employers’ Vice-Chairman and member of the Drafting 
Committee. 

At the outset of the Committee’s work, the Italian Employers’ 
member pointed out that the Italian employers’ organisations, 
while in favour of the consideration of one or more Conventions, 
were not necessarily prepared to accept in every respect the 
drafts submitted by the Office ; in the absence of other Employ- 
ers’ representatives, however, he considered it preferable not to 
put forward any amendments for the time being. 

The Office had submitted two proposed Draft Conventions, 
one referring to industry and the other to commerce and offices. 
The proposed Draft Convention for Industry provided for 
the application of the Convention to all industrial undertakings 
(except coal mines, which would be dealt with in a separate 
Convention later), but permitted the competent authority in each 
country to except certain categories of employed persons if it . 
thought fit. Hours of work were limited to 40 a week, on an 
average calculated over a period not exceeding four weeks. In 
general, daily and weekly limits of 8 and 48 hours were fixed, 
and the hours of operation of an undertaking or branch thereof 
were required to coincide with the hours of work of the persons 
employed therein or, in the case of shift working, to be an 
exact multiple of those hours. Certain quotas of overtime to 
meet economic requirements might be granted by the competent 
authority. Special arrangements were permitted in the case of 
the transport industry, subject to a maximum of 48 hours a 
week. Safeguards were provided in respect of the distribution 
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of hours of work over the week, departures from the daily 
and weekly limits, the grant of overtime quotas, and the special 
arrangements for the transport industry, by requiring the com- 
petent authority te consult the workers and employers. The 
Hours of Work (Industry) Convention of 1919, on which the 
draft was largely modelled, remained unaffected. The draft 
relating to Commerce and Offices was on similar lines, modelled 
on the Draft Convention of 1930, which likewise remained 
unaffected. 

The majority of the articles of these two drafts were adopted 
without change by the Committee. In particular, it may be 
noted that no objection was raised to the provision limiting 
hours of work to 40 a week. 

The first—and, as it proved, the critical—change made by 
the Committee in the Office draft for Industry was in respect 
of the power of exemption given to the competent authority in 
respect of the following four categories of employed persons : 


(a) persons employed in undertakings in which not more 
than six persons are employed; 

(6) persons employed in undertakings in which only mem- 
bers of the employer’s family are employed; 

(c) persons occupying posts of supervision or management 
who do not ordinarily perform manual work; 


(d) persons employed in a confidential capacity. 


Clause (a) was deleted on the proposal of the Workers’ 
members and the Argentine Government member, with the 
support of the British and Norwegian Government members. 
The main arguments adduced in support of this change were 
that the exclusion of small undertakings would mean the 
exclusion of large numbers of workers, thus diminishing the 
effect of the Convention on unemployment, and that it would 
give rise to unfair competition. The Danish Government member, 
on the other hand, held that few small undertakings would be 
in a position to engage additional staff and that the application 
of the Convention to such undertakings would give rise to 
serious difficulties of supervision and enforcement and would 
greatly increase the difficulty of securing ratification by many 
States. A compromise proposal made by the Belgian and 
Spanish Government members to lower the dividing line between 
the two classes of undertakings from six to five workers was 

2 
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rejected by 78 votes to 14, and the proposal to delete the clause 
entirely was carried by 86 votes to 23. 

Clause (b) was also deleted on a proposal made by the 
Workers’ members, supported by the Norwegian Government 
member. The arguments put forward in favour of the amend- 
ment were on the same lines as those used in regard to 
clause (a). The Danish and Swedish Government members 
opposed the amendment, holding that it was necessary to retain 
a certain degree of flexibility in the Convention. The proposal 
to delete the clause was carried by 61 votes to 19. 

Clauses (c) and (d) were not deleted, but both were amended 
so as to restrict the latitude allowed to Governments. On the 
proposal of the Workers’ members, clause (c) was altered to 
read : “ persons occupying the highest posts of management”’, 
the amendment being adopted by 56 votes to 31. A further 
amendment by the Workers’ members, adopted by 68 votes to 19, 
altered clause (d) so as to make it-read: “ persons employed in 
an exceptionally confidential capacity, other than persons in 
charge of electrical power stations or of furnaces or boilers”. 
(The last phrase of the new wording was introduced at the 
instance of the Italian Workers’ member.) 

The Article defining the scope of the Draft Convention, as 
thus amended, was then adopted by 73 votes to 9. 

The Spanish and Netherlands Government members proposed 
to permit the weekly average to be calculated over a period not 
exceeding six weeks, instead of four weeks as suggested in the 
Office draft. This amendment was rejected by 57 votes to 11. 
In this connection it may be noted that the British Government 
member opposed the system of averaging whether the period 
was four or six weeks, fearing that it would give rise to diffi- 
culties of enforcement and might have undesirable repercussions 
on weekly wages. The Norwegian and Swedish Government 
members proposed the deletion of the stipulation that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, the hours of operation of an undertaking, or 
department, workshop, or similar sub-division thereof, should 
coincide with the hours of work of the persons employed therein 
or, in the case of shift working, should be a simple multiple of 
those hours, This amendment was rejected by 69 votes to 8. 

The article dealing with the grant of overtime quotas was 
amended, on a motion of the Argentine Government member 
supported by the Workers’ members, and carried by 65 votes 
to 4, so as to ensure that before granting an overtime quota the 
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competent authority should take into account the extent of 
‘unemployment in the country or region concerned. 

Discussion of the proposed Draft Convention for Commerce 
and Offices followed the same course. The Office draft, follow- 
ing the lines of the Draft Convention adopted in 1930, excluded 
three categories of establishments, namely : hospitals and similar 
establishments ; hotels, restaurants, cafés, etc.; and theatres and 
places of public amusement. Amendments submitted by the 
Workers’ members to delete each of these three categories were 
carried by 54 votes to 17, 57 votes to 17, and 51 votes to 19, 
respectively ; and by 41 votes to 19 these categories were trans- 
‘ferred to the first paragraph of the article, so as to bring them 
expressly within the scope of the Convention. As in the case of 
the Industry draft, the Workers’ members submitted three 
amendments designed : (1) to delete the exemption permitted in 
respect of establishments employing not more than six persons ; 
(2) to delete the exemption permitted in respect of family estab- 
lishments ; and (3) to limit the exemption permitted in respect 
of persons occupying positions of management or employed in a 
confidential capacity to persons occupying the highest positions 
of management or employed in an exceptionally confidential 
capacity. These three amendments were adopted by 58 votes 
to 15, 57 votes to 19, and 55 votes to 11, respectively, and the 
article as amended was then adopted by 45 votes to 13. 

An amendment by the Spanish Government member, designed 
to permit the averaging of hours of work over a maximum period 
of six weeks instead of four weeks, was rejected by 44 votes to 4. 
A provision permitting the competent authority to authorise 
departures from the normal limits of daily and weekly hours in 
the case of persons employed in shops and other establishments 
where the nature of the work or the size of the population 
rendered the normal limits inapplicable, was deleted by 47 votes 
to 1$ on the proposal of the Workers’ members. Finally, an 
amendment by the Argentine Government member in regard to 
overtime, corresponding to that already adopted in the mistrial 
draft, was carried by 47 votes to 2. 

On the final vote in the Committee, the two Draft Conventions 
as thus amended were adopted by 50 votes to 8, and 53 votes 
to 8, respectively. 

A Draft Recommendation concerning the maintenance of the 
standard of living and a Draft Resolution on technological unem- 
ployment were adopted, as submitted by the Office, without oppo- 
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sition and without discussion, certain Government members, 
however, making reservations as to the position they would take 
up in plenary sitting on the Draft Recommendation. 

It will be seen from the figures of voting that the Workers’ 
members of the Committee were able to secure the adoption of 
every amendment of which they approved and the rejection of 
every amendment of which they disapproved, and that the voting 
strength of the Government members of the Committee was not 
exercised to the full. 

The difficulties which had made themselves felt in Committee 
reappeared in the discussion in plenary sitting, which began 
on 19 June. The Employers’ Group (with the exception of the 
Italian Employers’ Delegate) announced that there was nothing 
in the Committee’s report to modify their attitude of absolute 
opposition to the compulsory reduction of hours of work as a 
remedy for unemployment, and that consequently they would 
not take part in the discussion or vote on the separate articles 
of the Committee’s drafts and would vote against the adoption 
of the report and drafts. 

The Swedish Government Delegation intimated that, while 
its vole would be cast in favour of the Committee’s proposals, 
it considered that the widened scope of the Conventions as.sub- 
mitted by the Committee would make ratification doubtful. The 
spokesman of the Belgian Government declared that while that 
Government had been disposed to vote in favour of the principle 
of the Conventions, it would be unable to do so unless the ori- 
ginal proposals of the Office were restored. 

The Conference then proceeded to discuss article by article 
the Draft Convention concerning industry submitted by the 
Committee. On the first article, Mr. Mahaim, for the Belgian 
Government, proposed to restore the original text of the Office 
draft permitting the exemption of certain categories. This pro- 
posal was combated by Workers’ representatives, who invoked 
the arguments already brought forward in Committee. Mr. Leg- 
gett, British Government Delegate, supported the attitude of the 
Workers’ speakers as regards clause (a) (undertakings employing 
not more than six persons), while Mr. Mahaim’s proposal was 
supported by Mr. Finat for the Spanish Government, who, how- 
ever, reserved his right to present further amendments to the 
draft on the lines of those he had submitted in Committee. The 
separate clauses of Mr. Mahaim’s amendment—in other words, 
of the original proposals of the Office—were voted on separately. 
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Each was rejected, the figures being: clause (a), 17 votes 
for, 42 against; clause (b), 25 for, 34 against; clause (c), 25 for, 
32 against; clause (d), 17 for, 32 against. A vote was then taken 
on the Committee’s draft of these provisions, and the result was 
a majority of 35 votes in favour to 18 against. The quorum 
not having been attained, a record vote was taken at the next 
sitting. On this occasion, 37 votes were cast in favour and 11 
against. The quorum still not being attained, the provision 
permitting certain exceptions was not adopted. 

The Conference then had to vote on Article 1 as a whole, that 
is to say, on an article which defined the scope of the proposed 
Draft Convention in such a way as to allow of no exceptions or 
exemptions whatsoever. A show of hands gave 43 votes for and 
16 against, and a record vote merely changed these figures to 
41 for and 8 against. The quorum not having been attained, 
Article 1 was not adopted, 

This result provoked vehement protests from speakers repre- 
senting the Workers’ Group against the abstentions which had 
caused the failure to reach the quorum, and after several Govern- 
ment delegates had explained their votes or their abstention from 
voling, it was agreed that further discussion should be adjourned. 

When the discussion was resumed on the last day of the 
Session, the Conference had before it proposals emanating from 
members of the Government Group. One proposal, submitted 
by the British Government Delegation and the Government dele- 
gates of 8 other countries (Estonia, Finland, Greece, Japan, Lat- 
via, the Netherlands, Portugal and Switzerland), called for 
further enquiry into the problem. Governments were to be 
requested to undertake, in consultation with employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, a detailed examination of the effect of 
the reduction of hours of work upon the increase in the volume 
of employment and upon wages, whether for industry as a whole 
or for each industry or group of industries taken separately, and 
to communicate the results of this enquiry to the International 
Labour Office within six months. The enquiry was to be con- 
tinued subsequently as regards commerce, offices, and other 
wage-earning activities. The information thus assembled was 
to be the subject of a report by the Governing Body to the 
Nineteenth Session of the Conference, and also to be the basis 
of discussion by the Governing Body as to whether it was pos- 
sible to place the question on the agenda of the Nineteenth Ses- 
sion. A second proposal, advocated by the Italian Government: 
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Delegation and by the Government delegates of 23 other States; 
requested the Office to obtain further information and also 
requested the Governing Body to place the question of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work upon the agenda of the next Session of 
the Conference for the adoption of one or more Draft Con- 
ventions. 

The Employers’ Group announced that they would vote 
against both resolutions. Mr. Leggett, for the British Govern- 
ment, stressed the need for further enquiry, particularly in 
regard to the question of wages. Mr. de Michelis, Italian Gov- 
ernment Delegate, in his speech in support of the second pro- 
posai, sketched a possible form of Draft Convention which 
would permit of progressive action by the Conference to secure 
the reduction of hours of work in the different branches of eco- 
nomic activity. The British and French Workers’ Delegates 
intimated thay they would support—naturally with reluctance 
—the second proposal. The Argentine Government Delegate 
supported the placing of the question on the agenda of the next 
Session. Finally, the Chairman and Reporter of the Committee 
warned the Conference of the importance of the issue to the 
future of the Organisation. 

A record vote was then taken, and by 75 votes to 37 the 
resolution requesting the Office to make further enquiries and 
the Governing Body to place the question again on the agenda 
of the Conference at its next Session was adopted. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


The Committee on this subject was composed of 56 mem- 
bers, 24 representing Governments, 16 representing Employers, 
and 16 representing Workers. The Chairman of the Committee 
was Mr. J. F. G. Price, British Government Delegate, with 
Mr. G. L. Gérard, Belgian Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. R. 
Robert, Swiss Workers’ Adviser, as Vice-Chairmen. Mr. A. M. 
Joekes, Netherlands Government Delegate, was elected Reporter. 

The proposals for a Draft Convention submitted by the Office 
provided for the payment of benefit or allowances to unem- 
ployed persons and for the maintenance for this purpose of a 
scheme which might be either a compulsory insurance scheme, 
a voluntary insurance scheme combined with a complementary 
assistance scheme, or an assistance scheme alone, or any com- 
bination of the foregoing. On the suggestion of the British Gov- 
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ernment member the Committee decided to define “ benefit” as 
a payment related to contributions and “allowance” as any 
other payment in respect of unemployment other than poor 
relief. The Workers’ members, holding that assistance schemes 
(which are non-contributory and under which the worker does 
not receive cash payments as of right, as he does under an insur- 
ance scheme) were derogatory to the worker’s dignity, proposed 
that the Convention should provide for either a compulsory 
insurance scheme, a voluntary insurance scheme, a combination 
of the two, or one or other or both of them combined with a 
complementary assistance scheme. This proposal was adopted 
by 60 votes to 59. 

The Office draft provided for the application of the Conven- 
tion to all persons habitually employed for wages or salary, but 
permitted States to except the following categories: domestic 
workers, homeworkers, workers in relatively permanent employ- 
ment under a public authority, non-manual workers earning 
more than a prescribed salary, seasonal workers in certain con- 
ditions, workers below or above prescribed age limits, persons 
employed occasionally, members of the employer’s family, and 
other classes of workers the special characteristics of whose 
employment make it impossible to apply the Convention to them. 
Most of these optional exceptions were opposed by the Workers’ 
members, who emphasised the hardship which might be 
inflicted on these workers by their exclusion from benefit or 
allowances. The majority of the Committee, however, considered 
it essential to maintain the facility for making exceptions. 

In the case of workers over a prescribed age the Committee 
decided, on the proposal of the Workers’ members, to make the 
exception conditional on the grant of a retiring or old-age pen- 
sion to the unemployed worker. 

The exclusion of agricultural workers from the scope of the 
Draft Convention was objected to by the Workers’ members 
and by the Czechoslovak Government representative, but the 
proposal not to exclude agricultural workers was defeated by 
66 votes to 54. At a later stage, however, the Committee adopted, 
by 43 votes to 30, a resolution proposed by the Italian Govern- 
ment representative, requesting the International Labour Office 
to study the question of unemployment among agricultural 
workers, and, if thought advisable, to issue a questionnaire 
to all countries so that they might indicate the measures to be 
taken to secure the early adoption of international regulations 
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providing for the prevention of unemployment and for a spe- 
cial scheme of unemployment insurance or assistance. 

A provision in the Office draft, making the receipt of benefit 
or an allowance conditional upon the claimant being capable of 
and available for work, upon his attendance at a public em- 
ployment exchange, and upon other requirements for the purpose 
of ensuring that he fulfils the conditions, was adopted with minor 
alterations, including one making the imposition of these con- 
ditions optional. 

The Committee also adopted articles providing that the right 
to receive benefit or an allowance might be made conditional 
upon the completion of a qualifying period and a waiting period. 
It was decided that benefit or allowances should be paid in cases 
of partial unemployment on conditions to be laid down by 
national laws or regulations. 

The right to benefit or an allowance might also, it was 
decided, be made conditional on attendance at a course of 
instruction. 

The Office had proposed that the right to receive an allowance 
might be made conditional on employment on public relief 
works. The Committee accepted an amendment, moved by the 
Netherlands Government representative, permitting the applica- 
tion of this condition to benefit as well, but rejected a proposal 
of the British Government representative to the effect that the 
rates of wages and terms and conditions of employment should 
not be less favourable that those of comparable ordinary em- 
ployment. 

The Committee adopted, with modifications of form, the pro- 
posals of the Office with regard to disqualification for the receipt 
oi benefit or an allowance in case of refusal to accept suitable 
employment, loss of employment through a trade dispute or 
through the claimant’s own fault, fraud on the part of the 
claimant, or failure to comply with instructions as to seeking 
- employment, or in case of payment of compensation by the 
einployer for the loss of employment. 

The Committee rejected all amendments to a further article 
in the Office draft which proposed that the right to benefit or 
an allowance might be limited to a period normally not less 
than 156 working days per year and in no case less than 78 days. 

Strong objection was taken by the Workers’ members to the 
proposal in the Office draft that while benefit should be payable 
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irrespective of the needs of the claimant, the right to receive an 
allowance might be made conditional on proof of need. The 
Committee however adopted the text proposed by the Office. 

The Workers’ members of the Committee also objected 
strongly to the payment of allowances in kind, and they proposed 
thai the Convention should prescribe that allowances as well as 
benefit should be payable in cash. This proposal was also 
rejected by the Committee. 

The Office draft permitted States to make the receipt of 
benefit or an allowance subject to other conditions and disquali- 
fications than those mentioned above, provided that these were 
indicated in the annual reports furnished under Article 408 of 
the Peace Treaty. The British Government representative, 
considering that this gave too much latitude, proposed that any 
further conditions and disqualifications should only be applicable 
to classes of workers to whom the payment of benefit or an 
allowance under ordinary conditions would for special reasons 
be anomalous. His proposal was rejected by 65 votes to 54, 
however, and the Office proposal was agreed to. 

' Further articles in the Office draft, ensuring a right of appeal 
by a claimant, and permitting the withholding of benefit and 
allowances from persons residing abroad, but providing for spe- 
cial arrangements for frontier workers, were also adopted. The 
last article in the. Committee’s Draft required States to furnish 
benefit or an allowance to foreigners on the same conditions as 
nationals, but allowed them to withhold equality of treatment 
in respect of payments to which the claimant had not contrib- 
uted in the case of nationals of States which had not ratified 
the Convention. 

In addition to the Draft Convention, the Committee adopted 
a Recommendation setting out certain general principles shown 
by practice to be best calculated to promote a satisfactory organ- 
isation of unemployment insurance and assistance. The Office 
draft of this Recommendation was adopted, with a number ot 
changes of minor importance and with the addition of a point 
proposed by the Swiss Employers’ representative recommending 
that measures should be taken to encourage the creation and 
development of unempioyment insurance societies administered 
jointly by employers and workers. This proposal was energeti- 
cally combated by some of the Workers’ representatives, who 
considered that it amounted to encouraging joint funds in under- 
takings set up in a spirit of opposition to trade unions. The 
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proposal was adopted in Committee by 40 votes to 39, but was 
subsequently deleted by the Conference in plenary sitting. 

When the Committee’s report came before the Conference; 
the French and Yugoslav Government delegations proposed an 
amendment designed ‘to enable a State to ratify the Draft Con- 
vention if it possessed a system of assistance only. This proposal 
was defeated. 

The Conference adopted an amendment restricting the possi- 
bility of excepting non-manual workers to those whose earnings 
were considered by the competent authority to be sufficiently 
high for them to ensure their own protection against the risk 
of unemployment. 

The Conference confirmed, by 69 votes to 39, the decision of 
the Committee to exclude agricultural workers from the scope 
of this Convention, and by 57 votes to 35 its decision that 
allowances might be made conditional on a test of needs. 

The Recommendation was adopted with the omission of the 
paragraph mentioned above relating to the encouragement and 
development of joint unemployment insurance funds. 

In addition to the resolution on agricultural workers, already 
mentioned, the Conference also adopted a resolution submitted 


by the Committee which suggested for the consideration of the 
League of Nations the adoption of an International Convention 
providing for the right of foreign unemployed workers to receive 
relief grants made to destitute persons. 

When the final votes were taken the Draft Convention was 
adopted by 80 votes to 8, and the Recommendation by 72 votes 
to 19.’ 


METHODS OF PROVIDING REST AND ALTERNATION OF SHIFTS 
IN AUTOMATIC SHEET-GLASS WorKS 


The Committee which dealt with this subject was composed 
of 18 members, Governments, Employers, and Workers being 
each represented by 6 members. The Committee elected as its 
Chairman Mr. Charles Picquenard, French Government Adviser, 
with Mr. de Benedetti, Italian Employers’ Adviser, and Mr. Delzant, 
French Workers’ Adviser, as Vice-Chairmen. Mr. Wodon, Belgian 
Government Adviser, was elected Reporter. 





1 For the text of the four Draft Conventions and of the Recommendation 
so ae by the Eighteenth Session of the Conference, cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. 
» No. 2. ‘ 
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The Committee held eight sittings and finally adopted, with 
a few modifications, intended primarily to define more. exactly 
the scope of the Convention, the proposed ‘Draft Convention sub- 
mitted by the Office. 

The Office had proposed that the Draft Convention should 
apply to persons working in successive shifts on necessarily 
continuous operations in glass works manufacturing glass in the 
form of a sheet of any thickness. This definition gave rise to 
some discussion. Certain Employers’ delegates contended that it 
extended the scope of the question beyond that of the item as 
placed on the agenda of the Conference. Workers’ delegates, on 
the other hand, argued that it would be illogical to apply different 
rules to workers in the same undertaking according to the thick- 
ness of the sheet of glass upon the manufacture of which they 
were engaged. After a number of alternative definitions had 
been considered, the Committee, at the suggestion of its Chair- 
man, agreed that the Convention should apply to persons who 
work in successive shifts on necessarily continuous operations in 
sheet-glass works which manufacture by automatic machines 
sheet glass or other glass of the same characteristics which only 
differs from sheet glass in thickness and other dimensions. 

As regards the hours of work, the text submitted in the 
Office’s Blue Report proposed a maximum of 42 hours a week 
on an average calculated over a period not exceeding four weeks, 
a maximum of 8 hours for the length of a spell of work, and 
a minimum interval between two spells of work by the same 
shift of not less than 16 hours, provided that this interval might 
where necessary be reduced on the occasion of the periodical 
change-over of shifts. The Committee adopted this text, but 
decided, on the proposal of the Workers’ members, to add a 
provision making it clear that this system of regulation implied 
the introduction of a system of at least four shifts. 

The Committee also adopted unchanged the provisions of the 
proposed draft concerning extensions beyond the prescribed 
limits of hours permitted in case of accidents, urgent work to 
be done to machinery, or force majeure, or in order to make good 
the enforced absence of one or more members of a shift. It also 
approved of a provision that adequate compensation should be 
granted for all additional hours worked in accordance with these 
extensions. On this last point the Committee rejected a proposal 
by the Workers’ members designed to make it clear that the 
compensation must take the form either of an increase in pay 
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or of a compensatory rest period. After a lengthy discussion 
the Committee also rejected (by 7 votes to 6 ) an addition to the 
text suggested by the Workers’ members which provided for 
an increase in pay of at least 50 per cent. for overtime and for 
work on Sundays or holidays and of 100 per cent. for work 
done on the principal public holidays. 

The remainder of the proposed text submitted by the Office, 
which dealt with certain measures of application such as the 
posting up of the time-tables of each shift and the keeping of a 
register of overtime and compensation granted in respect thereof, 
did not give rise to any amendment. 

The Committee rejected two proposals designed to allow spe- 
cial provisions in regard to hours of work for certain countries. 
The first of these proposed to make special provision in favour 
of India ; the second, in favour of countries such as Spain where 
automatic sheet-glass works are in operation for only half the 
year. 

The Czechoslovak Government, Employers’, and Workers’ 
representatives submitted a draft resolution requesting the Inter- 
national Labour Office to continue its study of rest systems 
in other branches of the automatic and semi-automatic glass 
industry working with successive shifts on continuous operations, 
and inviting the Governing Body to instruct a Committee of 
Experts in due course to examine the possibility of framing regu- 
lations for these other branches. The Committee adopted this 
proposal. 

The text of the Draft Convention drawn up by the Committee 
gave rise to no amendment in the plenary sitting of the Con- 
ference and was adopted by 87 votes to 28. The resolution 
referred 10 above was also adopted without opposition. 


MAINTENANCE OF PENSION RIGHTS 


This question had been the subject of preliminary study and 
a first consultation of Governments in 1932 in connection with 
the general question of invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance, upon which six Draft Conventions were 
adopted at the Seventeenth Session in 1933. The results of these 
earlier enquiries did not, however, provide a sufficient basis for 
decision and the Conference therefore decided to defer the 
examination of the question to its Eighteenth Session. The 
Committee set up by the Eighteenth Session to deal with the 
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matter was composed of 32 members, 16. representing Govern- 
ments, 8 representing Employers, and 8 representing Workers. 
Mr. Anselmi, Italian Government Delegate, was elected Chairman 
of the Committee, with Mr. Forgeron, French Employers’ Adviser, 
and ‘Mr. Buisson, French Workers’ Adviser, as Vice-Chairmen. 
Mr. Stern, Czechoslovak Government Adviser, was appointed 
Reporter. 

The Committee devoted fifteen sittings to a thorough exami- 
nation of the list of points for the consultation of Governments 
suggested by the Office in its Grey Report. 

In the great majority of national legislations dealing with 
invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, pay- 
ment of benefit is conditional on fulfilment of one or both of 
the following conditions : the completion of a qualifying period 
and the maintenance of rights in course of acquisition. As it is 
generally impossible for workers who move from one country to 
another to comply with these two conditions, migrants and their 
families suffer unjustifiable hardship. To put an end to this 
situation the Committee considered that it was necessary to 
organise on an international basis the maintenance of rights in 
course of acquisition. It decided that the views of Governments 
should be obtained in regard to the persons who should be bene- 
ficiaries under the system of maintenance of rights, the totali- 
sation of insurance periods spent with various institutions, the 
fixing of the amount of benefit to be borne by each institution, 
the payment of benefits, and the possibility for an insurance 
institution of discharging its liability by the transfer of a capital 
sum representing the rights in course of acquisition. 

As regards the maintenance of rights already acquired, 
although such maintenance is in principle inherent in any insur- 
ance system, it is often subjected to restrictions, particularly in 
the case of transfer of residence abroad. The Committee, follow- 
ing the example of recent bilateral treaties between States which 
either suppress altogether or at any rate limit this condition of 
residence, decided that it was desirable to establish a general 
international system based on the recognition, without any reser- 
vation whatsoever, of the principle of the maintenance of rights 
acquired under invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance. The Committee decided that Governments should be 
consulted as to the persons who should be beneficiaries under 
the maintenance scheme, both in the case of insurance systems 
and in the case of non-contributory pension systems, as to the 
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rights which should be maintained under the scheme, and as to 
the payment of benefits. 

The Committee further approved of the suggestion submitted 
by the Office that Governments should be consulted on the ques- 
tion of the mutual assistance to be given by the administrative 
authorities and the insurance institutions of the countries par- 
ticipating in the scheme. Finally, the Committee dealt with the 
operation of the international scheme, and in particular with the 
problems of equality of treatment between nationals and foreign- 
ers and cf the relation between the international scheme and 
special treaties. 

It would be inappropriate here to enter into the complicated 
technical details of the question and it will be sufficient to add 
that the Committee agreed that the question was one which could 
be made the subject of a Draft Convention, and that the Office 
should be requested to consult the Governments for this purpose. 

Discussion of the report of the Committee in plenary sitting 
was limited to two issues. The Workers’ Group submitted an 
amendment to insert a new point providing for “ consultation 
with appropriate workers’ organisation or organisations, if desired 
by such organisation or organisations, concerning any particular 
decision come to as to migrants’ obligations and rights”’. It was 
urged in support of this proposal by a Workers’ adviser that as 
migrants would often not be in a position to know exactly what 
their rights were, the workers’ organisations should be called in 
to assist in protecting their interests. When a division was taken 
the numbers of votes cast for and against the amendment were 
equal and the amendment was therefore not adopted. 

The Employers’ Group objected to the Committee’s proposal 
concerning the setting up of a special body to assist the States 
participating in the scheme. An Employers’ adviser pointed out 
that the establishment of such a body would constitute a new 
departure in the application of International Labour Conven- 
tions, and that the body might encroach upon the functions of 
the International Labour Office and of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Several delegates argued, on the other 
hand, that it was necessary to give consideration to the setting 
up of such a body in view of the many delicate problems that 
might arise in the working of an international scheme in which 
a considerable number of States participated, and pointed out 
that the function of this body would be to render assistance but 
not in any way to give interpretations of the text of the inter- 
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national regulations. The Conference decided by a majority to 
maintain the point dealing with the setting up of this special 
body. 

Before a vote was taken on the Committee’s report as a whole, 
a Government delegate called the attention of the Conference to 
the special position of immigration countries and remarked that 
the maintenance of acquired rights might result in a substantial 
outflow of capital. 

The Conference then adopted the report of the Committee 
without opposition, and on a record vote decided by 99 votes to 
nil to place the question of the maintenance of rights on the 
agenda of the next Session. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Diseases) Convention adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1925 provided for the 
payment of compensation to workers contracting certain occu- 
pational diseases, the list of diseases, with a corresponding list 
of occupations and processes in which they might be contracted, 
being given in the form of a schedule to Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion. The question of extending this schedule had been raised at 


the Conference both in 1925 and again in 1931 and 1932, and had 
been the subject of study by the Correspondence Committee on 
Industrial Hygiene of the International Labour Office. Finally, 
the question of partial revision of the Convention of 1925 was 
placed on the agenda of the Eighteenth Session with a view to 
the inclusion in the schedule of the following diseases : 

Silicosis. 

Poisoning by phosphorus and its compounds or its sequelae. 

Poisoning by arsenic and its compounds or its sequelae. 

Poisoning by benzene, its homologues and nitro- and amido 

derivatives or its sequelae. 


Poisoning by hydrocarbons of the aliphatic series and their 
chlorinated derivatives or its sequelae. 


Pathological manifestations due to : 

(a) radium and other radio-active substances ; 
(5) X-rays. 

Epitheliomatous cancer of the skin. 

The Conference decided that the question should be dealt 
with by a single discussion, and not in two stages in accordance 
with the double-discussion procedure, and then appointed a 
Committee of 32 members, 16 representing Governments, eight 
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representing Employers, and eight representing Workers, to con- 
sider the question. 

The Committee elected Mr. Walker-Linares, Government 
Delegate of Chile, as Chairman, with Mr. Tzaut, Swiss Employers’ 
_Delegate, and Mr. Kolb, Swiss Workers’ Adviser, as Vice-Chair- 
men. Mr. Orenstein, Employers’ Adviser, Union of South Africa, 
was appointed Reporter. 

The work of the Committee occupied eight sittings, six being 
devoted to consideration of silicosis, which certain members of 
the Committee held should be excluded from the proposed list 
of diseases in view of the difficulties of diagnosis and of admini- 
stration of compensation that arose in the case of this disease. 

Certain medical members of the Committee maintained that 
in‘ the present state of scientific knowledge silicosis could not 
be regarded as a clearly defined disease, whilst others held that, 
thcugh there might be divergences of opinion as to the exact 
eliclogical factor involved, there was no doubt that such a disease 
definitely existed. Certain non-technical members also opposed 
the inclusion of silicosis, mainly because of the difficulties inher- 
ent in the national legislations, while other non-technical mem- 
bers considered that as the disease could undoubtedly cause 
disablement and death it should be regarded as an occupational 
disease and give rise to compensation. The problem raised by 
the association of silicosis with tuberculosis also gave rise to a 
difference of opinion. Certain members raised no objection to 
compensation for silicosis, but objected to the listing of this 
disease “ with or without tuberculosis’, since in certain legisla- 
tions factors concomitant with the principal cause of incapacity 
were not the subject of compensation. Others held that although 
tuberculosis was associated with silicosis, particularly in advanced 
cases, it could not be said that the two pathological conditions 
were closely connected; moreover, when they existed together, 
to differentiate between the two conditions, either clinically or 
pathologically, and to estimate the part played by each in causing 
incapacity or death was so difficult as in fact to be imprac- 
ticable. On the other hand, it was urged that silicosis and 
tuberculosis were in fact often and closely associated so as to 
constitute a single morbid entity, and that the association of 
the two diseases increased incapacity and mortality. Finally, 
after a lengthy discussion the Committee decided by 32 votes 
to 12, with two abstentions, in favour of the adoption of the 
following formula for the inclusion of silicosis in the list’ of 
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diseases: “Silicosis with or without puimonary tuberculosis, 
provided that the silicosis was an essential factor in producing 
disability, incapacity or death. ” 

In order to leave the competent authority in each country the 
greatest possible latitude regarding the industries or processes in 
respect of which compensation should be payable, the Committee 
decided to formulate the entry in the second column of the 
schedule—“ List of corresponding industries and processes ’'-—as 
follows : “ Those industries or processes recognised in national 
laws or regulations as involving exposure to the risk of silicosis.”’ 

The remaining diseases figuring in the list submitted by the 
Office ‘were agreed to without any serious division of opinion. 
There was, however, some discussion as to the designation of the 
corresponding industries or processes. The Office had proposed 
the adoption in each case of a general formula—*“ Any process 
involving preparation, liberation or utilisation of the toxic sub- 
stance and its compounds ”—and after consideration of various 
alternatives, the Committee decided to accept this formula save 
in the case of the very numerous halogen derivatives of hydro- 
carbons of the aliphatic series. In this case it was decided that 
the processes giving rise to the risk of poisoning should be 
designated by national laws or regulations. 

The Committee adopted its report as a whole by 36 votes to 
nil, and when the report came before the plenary sitting it was 
adopted by 78 votes to 8. The final text of the revising Conven- 
tion was adopted by 102 votes to 13. 

The Committee also submitted certain resolutions dealing 
with the organisation of compensation for silicosis and with pros- 
pective additions to the list of diseases given in the Convention. 
The Conference agreed that these resolutions should be remitted 
to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office for 
consideration. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON UNDERGROUND Work IN MINES 
oF ALL KINDs 

The Committee set up to consider this question consisted of 
21 members, 9 representing Governments, 6 representing Em- 
ployers, and 6 representing Workers. Miss Stemberg, Nether- 
lands Government Adviser, was _ elected Chairman, with 
Mr. Lalbhai, Indian Employers’ Delegate, and Mrs. Chevenard, 
French Workers’ Adviser, as Vice-Chairmen. Mrs. Subbarayan, 
Indian Government Adviser, was elected Reporter. 
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. No amendment was proposed in the Committee to the list of 
points on which the Office suggested that Governments should 
be consulted. The members were unanimous in desiring that 
the consideration of the subject should be pursued with a view to 
arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. On the preliminary ques- 
tion as to the desirability of international regulations prohibit- 
ing the employment of women on underground work in mines of 
all kinds, the Indian Employers’ representative expressed some 
doubt as to the urgency of international regulation of this matter, 
in view of the fact that such employment was ‘still permitted in 
only two countries, India and Japan, and that legislative measures 
had been put into force in those countries to bring about its 
abolition within a short period. He had, however, no objection 
to the proposal to consult Governments on the point. This pre- 
liminary point was then adopted without opposition. 

The Committee also adopted without opposition the next 
point, suggesting that the regulations should take the form of a 
Draft Convention rather than of a Recommendation. 

The list of points submitted by the Office dealt with the 
scope of the proposed international regulations under three heads. 
The first, dealing with the definition of mines and the categories 
of extractive workings to be included, was adopted without oppo- 
sition. 

Under the second head, relating to the persons to be covered, 
the following alternatives were put:: (1) inclusion of all persons 
of the female sex, with the exception of certain special categories, 
and if so, which categories; or (2) the inclusion of “ female 
workers”. This heading was adopted without opposition, 
although the Workers’ representatives expressed some regret 
that it did not contemplate the prohibition of all categories of 
women without exception. 

The Committee also approved without opposition the third 
heading, namely, “ insertion in the international regulations of a 
special clause concerning their application to colonial territories 
and the methods of applying Article 421 of the Treaty of Peace ”. 

Finally, the list of points submitted by the Office was adopted 
as a whole without opposition. 

The Conference approved by 83 votes without opposition this 
list of points on which Governments should be consulted, and by 
92 votes without opposition it decided to place the question on 
the agenda of its next Session for the second and final discussion. 
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ParTIAL REVISION OF THE CONVENTION 
CONCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN DURING THE NIGHT 


The Committee on this subject was composed of 28 members, 
12 representing Governments, 8 representing Employers, and 
8 representing Workers. Miss Hesselgren, Swedish Government 
Delegate, was elected Chairman, with Mr. Courtois, Belgian 
Employers’ Adviser, and Miss Varley, British Workers’ Adviser, 
as Vice-Chairmen. Miss Atanatskovitch, Yugoslay Government 
Adviser, was elected Reporter. 

The question submitted by the Conference to the Committee 
for consideration was the revision of a Convention adopted at 
the First Session, in 1919, prohibiting the employment of women 
at night in industrial undertakings. The first point to be con- 
sidered was the scope of the Convention. A proposal for revision 
of the original Convention in this respect so as to permit of the 
employment at night of women occupying certain higher posts 
had been considered at the Fifteenth Session of the Conference 
in 1931, but just failed to secure the necessary two-thirds majority 
for adoption. On that occasion some doubt existed as to whether 
the Convention should be interpreted as prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women occupying such posts. An advisory opinion given 
by the Permanent Court of International Justice in November 
1952 declared that women occupying these posts were subject 
te the prohibition imposed by the Convention, and accordingly 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, after 
consulting the Governments, placed on the agenda of the Eigh- 
teenth Session the question of revising the Convention so as to 
exclude “ persons holding responsible posts of management who 
are not ordinarily engaged in manual work”. The only objec- 
tion raised to this proposal came from the British Workers’ 
representative. While the Workers’ members as a body had 
never been opposed to the exclusion of women in this category 
from the scope of the Convention, and indeed had interpreted 
the Convention as excluding them, the British Workers’ member 
held that the exclusion proposed would constitute a weakening 
of the Convention which might have far-reaching effects and 
would be a retrograde step in protective legislation. The Com- 
mittee, after rejecting certain amendments submitted by various 
members which it considered would constitute too great an exten- 
sion of the possibilities of exclusion, adopted the proposed new 
provision as submitted by the Office by 59 votes to 5 with 
2 abstentions. 
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The second point to be considered was revision in respect of 
the period to be regarded as night. Under the original Conven- 
tion, night signified “a period of at least 11 consecutive hours 
including the interval between 10 o’clock in the evening and 
5 o’clock in the morning”. The proposal for revision placed 
on the agenda by the Governing Body was for the addition of 
the following provision : 

Provided that the competent authorities may, where there are 
exceptional circumstances affecting the workers in a particular in- 
dustry or area and after consultation with the employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations concerned, decide that for those workers the interval 
between 11 o’clock in the evening and 6 o’clock in the morning shall 
be substituted for the interval between 10 o’clock in the evening and 
5 o’clock in the morning. 

This proposal, which originated with the Belgian Govern- 
ment, was supported by several Government and Employers’ 
representatives. It was argued that the revision, without weaken- 
ing the Convention, would facilitate its application by Govern- 
ments which found difficulty in applying the Convention in its 
existing terms and would also facilitate ratification by States 
which had not yet ratified the original Convention ; that it 
would meet the special needs of certain industries working on 
the two-shift system, while enabling the women workers con- 
cerned to enjoy a Saturday half-holiday and to avoid having 
to start out for work too early in the morning ; and that the 
necessary safeguards were ensured by the terms of the proviso. 
The Workers’ members opposed the change, holding that an 
international Convention ought not to be amended to meet purely 
local conditions affecting a very small number of workers and 
that it was not in the interest of women workers to facilitate 
the organisation of their work in two 8-hour shifts. After some 
further discussion as to the interpretation of the proposed amend- 
ment, the text submitted by the Office was adopted by 38 votes 
to 26. 

When the Committee’s report came before the Conference 
in plenary sitting, the first proposal for revision was approved 
by 85 votes to 1, and the second by 64 votes to 22. When the 
final vote was taken, the Workers’ spokesman intimated that 
his Group, with the exception of the British Workers’ repre- 
sentative, would vote for the revised Convention as a whole, since, 
though opposed to revision on the second point, they regarded 
revision on the first point as necessary. The revised Draft Con- 
vention was then adopted by 121 votes to 1. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS ON THE APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The Committee appointed by the Conference to examine the 
annual reports on the application of Conventions, furnished by 
Governments in compliance with Article 408 of the Constitution 
of the Organisation, was composed of 16 Members, 8 represent- 
ing Governments, 4 representing Employers, and 4 representing 
Workers. Mr. Enesco, Rumanian Government Delegate, was 
elected Chairman, with Mr. Mircea, Rumanian Employers’ Dele- 
gate, and Mr. Serrarens, Netherlands Workers’ Delegate, as Vice- 
Chairmen. Mr. Buxton, British Government Adviser, was 
appointed Reporter. 

As in previous years, the Committee had before it the observa- 
tions of the Committee of Experts set up by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to examine these annual 
reports, and it also invited the representatives of the Governments 
of certain States present at the Conference to furnish supple- 
mentary information. 

Since the Conventions under review numbered 30, while 
the number of States that had ratified one or more of them was 
over 40, it would obviously be impossible to give a detailed 
account of the work of the Committee. Most of the annual 
reports, of course, gave rise to no observations, and for the rest 
it must suffice to give a brief survey of the more important con- 
clusions reached by the Committee and endorsed by the Con- 
ference. 

The total number of reports due was 522. The number not 
yet received was 69 (including 51 due for the first time), due from 
six countries. In view of the difficulties of the times, this situa- 
tion was considered not altogether unsatisfactory. The Com- 
mittee noted with satisfaction that the German Government had 
furnished reports on all the Conventions ratified by that country. 

The fact remained, however, that certain reports were entirely 
missing, that in other cases reports had been furnished in a form 
widely different from that prescribed by the Governing Body, 
and that in some cases the reports revealed divergencies, some- 
times serious, between the requirements of the Convention and 
the national law and practice. Taking account of this situation 
and of the explanations furnished by certain Government repre- 
sentatives, the Committee recommended that where a Govern- 
ment experienced difficulty in furnishing reports in the required 
form, it should, rather than avoid its obligation, admit and 
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explain its difficulty so that the Director of the International 
Labour Office might be able to assist them with his advice. 
The Committee further submitted to the Conference certain 
general observations as to the relationship between the ratifica- 
tion of a Convention and its application, as to which three 
different theories prevailed. 

In the first place, it is the practice of many countries that 
ratification should only take place when the national law and 
practice are already in harmony with the Convention. In such 
cases, of course, no difficulty arises. In a second group of 
countries, the constitutional practice is such that either the act 
of ratification itself gives legal effect to the provisions of the 
Convention or the fact that ratification has taken place is in 
itself a guarantee that the necessary steps will be taken without 
delay, frequently by administrative measures, to implement the 
obligations undertaken. In view, however, of the fact that most 
of the Conventions impose obligations upon the States them- 
selves, and not directly upon the nationals of the States, and 
moreover make no provision for the infliction of penalties in case 
of breach of the Convention, it is doubly necessary that States 
should supply exact information in their replies to the relevant 
questions in the annual report forms. 

A third group of countries—for the most part countries which 
have not yet attained an advanced degree of industrial and social 
development—deliberately use ratification for the purpose of 
influencing public opinion subsequently in favour of social pro- 
gress on the subject dealt with by the Convention. The Com- 
mittee considered that in these cases the observations of the 
Committee of Experts and of the Conference Committee might 
play an important part in producing the effect desired, and 
experience showed that this had in fact occurred. The Com- 
mittee had no doubt, however, that the legal position of this 
group of countries was indefensible. It hoped that the respon- 
sible authorities in the countries concerned would realise that this 
practice exposed them to criticism from other Members of the 
Organisation, and it expressed particular regret that a European 
country of some industrial importance should be found acting in 
accordance with this theory. 

Dealing with the practical application of the provisions of 
Conventions, as distinct from the conformity of national legisla- 
tion, the Committee noted that many Governments had fur- 
nished extremely interesting information on this aspect of the 
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matter and hoped that other Governments would in future pay 
greater attention to this feature of the reports. The Committee 
also hoped that it would be possible to arrange at an early date 
for the first meeting of representatives of labour inspection ser- 
vices, in accordance with the suggestion made by the Conference 
Committee at the previous Session and approved by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. 

The Committee noted with pleasure the continued extension 
of the application of Conventions to colonial possessions, in 
accordance with Article 421 of the Treaty of Peace. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. Two points which arose in the discussion in plenary 
silting might be noted. The Indian Workers’ Delegate made a 
request that the Governing Body should appoint a Commission 
of Enquiry to investigate what he alleged to be the unsatis- 
factory application of the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention 
of 1919 to certain classes of railway workers in India. The 
Polish Government Adviser suggested that the time had come to 
consider the desirability of supplementing by a Draft Convention 
tie Recommendation on the general principles of factory inspec- 
tion which the Conference had adopted in 1923. 


STANDING ORDERS 


The Conference had before it proposals submitted by the 
Governing Body on the following matters: (1) participation of 
observers in the work of the Conference, (2) quorum at the Con- 
ference, (3) standard articles of the Draft Conventions. 

The Committee set up to consider these questions was com- 
posed of 14 members, 6 representing Governments, 4 representing 
Employers, and 4 representing Workers. The Committee elected 
as its Chairman and Reporter Mr. Mahaim, Belgian Government 
Delegate, with Mr. Oersted, Danish Employers’ Delegate, and 
Mr. Hayday, British Workers’ Delegate, as Vice-Chairmen. 

On the first question, the Governing Body recommended 
amendment of the Standing Orders so as to provide that persons 
appointed as observers by States invited to attend the Conference 
should be entitled (a) to be present in the Conference hall, (b) to 
address the Conference during the general discussions with the 
permission of the President, (c) to be present at the meetings 
of Committees and, by special invitation of the Chairman, to 
address Committees. This recommendation was approved by 
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the Committee and the necessary amendments were made by the 
Conference. 

In order to overcome certain difficulties which had arisen 
in connection with the calculation of the quorum at the Seven- 
teenth Session of the Conference, the Governing Body proposed 
certain modifications and additions to Article 16 of the Standing 
Orders of the Conference. During the discussion of this question 
by the Committee, attention was called to certain difficulties of 
a legal and practical nature to which the proposed amendment 
might give rise, and, on the advice of the Committee, the Con- 
ference referred.the question back to the Governing Body for 
further consideration. 

In the Draft Conventions which had been adopted at the 
Seventeenth Session in 1933, the Conference had made a slight 
modification in the standard article defining the legal conse- 
quences of revision, whereby it was left to the Conference at the 
Session at which revision was considered to decide whether the 
ratification of the revising Convention should ipso jure involve 
the denunciation of the original Convention. At the same time 
the Conference had requested the Governing Body to consider 
whether the amended article should be inserted in future Con- 


ventions. The Governing Body recommended that the modified 
form of this article should be retained. This recommendation 
was approved by the Committee and accepted by the Conference. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee appointed to make a preliminary examin- 
ation of the resolutions submitted to the Conference consisted 
of 12 members (4 from each Group). Mr. Ruiz Manent, Spanish 
Government Delegate, was elected Chairman and Reporter, with 
Mr. Lalbhai, Indian Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Szurig, Polish 
Workers’ Adviser, as Vice-Chairmen. 

As a result of the Committee’s examination, the respective 
authors agreed to submit amended texts of their resolutions to 
the Conference. 

The first resolution was submitted by Mr. Bramsnaes, Danish 
Government Delegate, and Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ 
Delegate. It pointed out that whilst the economic crisis continued 
to depress the world as a whole, notwithstanding the partial 
recovery which had taken place in certain countries, the Govern- 
ments had arrived at no agreement on measures designed to 
attain the objects proposed by the International Labour Con- 
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ference in the resolution which it had in the previous year 
addressed to the Monetary and Economic Conference, namely, 
the restoration of stable monetary conditions ; the establishment 
of the system of international co-operation best calculated to 
prevent future disastrous fluctuations of the price level; the 
cessation of economic warfare between nations by the concerted 
elimination of restrictions on international exchanges; the 
increase in the purchasing power of the community ; and the 
restoration to circulation of the capital lying idle by all appro- 
priate means, notably by the adoption of a public works policy. 
The attempts made in certain countries to bring about a partial 
recovery through Government action covering several branches 
of economic life were by their very nature confined in each 
case to a single country, and in order to secure a revival of 
international trade it was desirable to prevent the various modes 
of action from becoming mutually harmful. The resolution 
therefore expressed the hope that the League of Nations would 
take urgent and sustained action to ensure that the national 
economic measures contemplated or in course of execution should 
take account of the principles to which the resolution referred, 
especially with a view to freeing the channels of international 
trade. In view of the possible social effects of such measures, 
the resolution requested the Governing Body to instruct the 
International Labour Office to keep it informed of develop- 
ments in order that, in so far as its competence permitted, 
the Governing Body could consider the expediency of inter- 
vening. The Secretary-General of the Conference was also 
instructed to communicate the resolution to the States Mem- 
bers of the Organisation. 

The Conference adopted this resolution by 78 votes to nil. 

The second resolution, submitted by Mr. Jouhaux, French 
Workers’ Delegate, dealt with the question of public works. The 
resolution pointed out that by a series of decisions dating back 
to the First Session in 1919, the Conference had made it clear 
that, whilst laying stress upon the necessity for the immediate 
organisation of large-scale public works in order to palliate the 
effects of the present depression, it attached equal importance 
to the permanent aspects of a policy of public works. The reso- 
lution accordingly requested the Governing Body to ask for 
periodical reports from the Office on the measures taken or 
proposed in different countries on the subject of public works. 
On the basis of those reports, the Governing Body was requested 
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to consider what steps should be taken to facilitate the appli- 
cation of the Recommendation relating to public works adopted 
by the Conference at its First Session held in Washington, and, 
as regards works of an international character, to endeavour, in 
co-operation with the competent bodies of the League of Nations, 
to facilitate the necessary collaboration between the various 
countries concerned. 

This resolution was adopted by the Conference by 84 votes 
to 1. 

The remaining resolution was a combination of two reso- 
lutions originally submitted by Mr. Serrarens, Netherlands 
Workers’ Delegate, and Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ Delegate. 
It pointed out that the Saar territory was a highly industrialised 
district possessing highly developed social legislation which dif- 
fered to a large extent from that which was in force in the 
two countries directly concerned in the plebiscite shortly to be 
taken, and that consequently, whatever might be the result of 
the plebiscite, serious and complicated international problems of 
adaptation would arise, particularly as regards social insurance, 
labour legislation, freedom of association, etc. The resolution 
accordingly expressed the hope that the competent authorities, 
both national and international, would pay particular attention 
to the social aspects of the situation arising in the Saar territory 
in connection with the plebiscite, and requested the Governing 
Body to study those social aspects and place at the disposal 
of the competent authorities, when the latter might -think it 
desirable, such technical information and assistance as_ the 
International Labour Office might be able to furnish. 

When the resolution was put to the vote, 50 votes were 
cast in favour and 10 against. The required quorum of 70 votes 
not having been obtained, the resolution was not adopted. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SESSION 


In opening the Eighteenth Session of the Conference Mr. 
Bramsnaes, Chairman of the Governing Body, expressed the 
hope that at the present critical period of the world’s history 
the Conference would reach concrete results of the widest 
possible scope which would make an effective contribution to 
the solution of the grave problems with which everybody was 
preoccupied. Achievement never equals aspiration, but to what 
extent was this hope realised? Some measure of disappoint- 
ment must be admitted, for the Session did not arrive at a 
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solution of the problem of the reduction of hours of work. Yet 
even in this difficult matter real progress was made. A Draft 
Convention was adopted, by a very large majority, which 
provides for a reduction of hours of work in automatic sheet- 
glass works. Limited though its scope may be, the adoption 
of this Draft Convention is evidence that the international regu- 
lation of hours of work is a practical and not merely a theoret- 
ical possibility. Moreover, if the lengthy examination of the 
problem in relation to the whole field of industrial and com- 
mercial employment has so far resulted only in securing a 
majority in favour of the principle of the reduction of hours, 
it has also brought out the difficulties that have to be overcome 
and provided very helpful indications as to the way in which 
they are to be overcome. If progress seems slow, it must be 
remembered—as was pointed out by the President of the Confer- 
ence at the close of the Session—that it required unremitting 
activity on the part of a whole generation of workers to secure 
the recognition of a standard eight-hour day. If we may hope 
to secure similar recognition of a standard forty-hour week 
within the space of a few short years, it is only because there 
is now available in the International Labour Organisation a 
mechanism for focussing opinion and solving difficulties which 
an earlier generation did not possess. But the mechanism does 
not work by itself, and it may be hoped that the temporary 
check occasioned by the various abstentions from positive action 
in the Committee and the plenary sittings of this Session which 
were devoted to the problem of hours of work will produce 
good results in provoking a more careful examination of the 
question of how the mechanism may be made to work, and 
reconsideration by all the Groups in the Conference of their 
policy and tactics. For it is to the interest of all of them that 
the mechanism should be so operated that the energy contrib- 
uted by each will produce, not a balance of neutralised forces, 
but a resultant driving force. 

The rest of the record of the Session is one of solid achieve- 
ment. A Draft Convention and Recommendation were adopted 
on the highly important question of unemployment insurance 
and assistance. A Convention adopted in 1925 was revised so 
as to extend the scope of compensation for occupational diseases, 
and further progress in this direction was envisaged. Another 
Convention, adopted in 1919, was revised so as to adapt its 
provisions more adequately to the practical problems raised by 
the employment of women at night. Altogether, therefore, not 
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less than four Draft Conventions were adopted by the Confer- 
ence. In addition, the first stage was accomplished in the pre- 
paration of two Draft Conventions. One of these will deal 
with the maintenance of the social insurance pension rights of 
migrants—a matter of special interest to countries with highly 
developed social legislation. The other will deal with the prohi- 
bition of the employment of women on underground work in 
mines—a matter more particularly affecting territories still in 
the early stages of development. The contrast between these 
two subjects is characteristic of the wide scope of the Organi- 
sation’s work. 

Not only in the adoption of Conventions, but also in its 
examination of the results achieved by Conventions already 
adopted, this Session did useful work. The Committee on Article 
408 this year was a smaller body than usual; and, perhaps 
for that very reason, its work was more than usually thorough 
and its report is a document which will be of great service both 
to the Organisation and to the States Members. 

The discussion of the Director’s Report and of the Brams- 
naes-Mertens resolution emphasised once more the interdepend- 
ence of social and economic problems and the value of the 
Organisation, not only as an organ of decision upon matters 
falling within its own sphere, but also as a means of focussing 
and directing opinion and stimulating action in the wider sphere 
of national and international economic relations, in which the 
Organisation alone is not competent to take decisive action. 

The wide range of the discussions of the Session was a reflex 
of the widely representative character of its composition. Despite 
the difficulties of the times, which resulted in a slight increase 
in the number of incomplete delegations, the total number of 
States represented showed no decline. As hitherto, the Session 
gathered together delegates representing Governments and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations from every continent 
and from countries at widely different stages of development, 
with interests that might be thought divergent, to unite in the 
common task of securing ordered progress for the benefit of 
all. The resolution adopted by the Congress of the United States 
of America, followed by the unanimous invitation by the Confer- 
ence to the United States to become a Member of the Organi- 
sation, gives solid ground for hoping that the scope and effective- 
ness of the Organisation’s work will very shortly be still further 
enhanced. 
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Owing to the grave social consequences of the present depres- 
sion many countries have been led to interfere deliberately with 
the free play of economic forces. A great variety of concerted 
measures have been adopted with a view to influencing the 
course of the depression and reviving industrial activity ; and 
some countries, among them Italy, have gone so far as to re- 
organise their whole economic structure under the cgis of the 
State. In Italy, moreover, the movement towards a planned 
economy bears the special imprint of the corporative system. 


The following article makes no claim to be a complete study 
of the work of economic and financial reconstruction undertaken 
by the Fascist Government ; it seeks rather to illustrate by certain 
characteristic examples, drawn from industry and agriculture, 
the direction of the policy on which the Government has 
embarked and the means it has adopted for arriving at the 
desired end. 


HE expediency of planned economy is still the subject of 
theoretical discussion ; but in several large countries the 
turn of events appears to be in the direction of a practical 
victory for control. Russia, Italy and the United States have in 
turn accepted the principle and are daily giving it wider appli- 
cation, while other peoples keep close watch on the process, each 
studying how it may use the observed experience to meet its own 
immediate needs or particular economic position. Can a general 
tendency be deduced from these experiments ? Some say yes, 
others no. But the most widely-held view seems to be that when 
faced by prospects as black as those to which the depression has 
led them, nations naturally feel the need for some form of eco- 
nomic planning. 
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The object of the following pages is to sketch the essential 
features of one planned economic system, the Italian, to show 
how it has developed during the depression and what weapons 
it has used in the battle for recovery. It is of course impossible 
in a single article to examine the Italian system of economic 
contro] in all its forms ; since space is limited, quality has been 
preferred to quantity and only the most typical of these forms 
are described. The account given here is inevitably a mere out- 
line, and must be considered as but a first introduction to the 
question. 

One preliminary statement is called for. The system of eco- 
nomic control in any country is to some extent governed by its 
political régime ; and thus in Italy, the corporative organisation 
of society moulds the economic plan. This is not the place to 
describe the corporative structure built up in Italy by the Fascist 
State ; others have told of its spirit and achievements in the 
pages of this Review. But it should at least be remembered that 
the corporative movement, in the sense of a collaboration of all 
the producing groups in the work of directing the national eco- 
nomy, a collaboration above any sectional interest, dominates 
the whole Italian. system of economic control. That system 
cannot then be considered as a detached phenomenon, for it is 
only part of a unity to which it owes its origin and its essential 
form. All through this article, therefore, the reader should bear 
in mind the atmosphere in which each step was taken and each 
principle applied, lest he should run the risk of misinterpreting 
the facts. 

For similar reasons it seems necessary to begin by at least 
mentioning a number of financial and economic measures 
because, though less characteristic than those to be described 
more fully below, they are of essential importance to the prac- 
tical application of the latter or were prompted by the same con- 
siderations. 

A first example is the stabilisation of the currency, which 
was not effected until 1927, after years of a policy aimed at pre- 
venting an increase in the circulation of paper money and streng- 
thening the gold cover, reducing the budgetary deficit, encour- 
aging, thrift, improving the balance of trade and payments, and 
defending the lira against the attacks of speculators at home and 
abroad. Another example is the centralisation of note-issuing 
by the fusion of the Bank of Italy, the Bank of Naples, and the 
Bank of Sicily, which facilitated the control of the whole Italian 
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credit system. Then there are the measures for the supervision 
and encouragement of industry and commerce’, introduced for 
both social and economic reasons, and leading to the subjection 
of certain undertakings to special regulations’ or to the control 
of specially established institutions *. Lastly, as in other coun- 
tries, the State has come forward to encourage shipbuilding and 
has reorganised the subsidised transport undertakings‘; an 
institute for maritime credit has been established, large shipping 
companies have been induced to amalgamate, and financial aid 
has been given with a view to the scrapping of vessels which are 
not to be replaced. 

All these measures reveal a desire to avoid waste of the coun- 
try’s economic resources; with this object, activity has been 
encouraged in some cases, while in others collaboration or amal- 
gamation has been advised or even imposed. Such is precisely 
the characteristic aim of the measures which it is proposed to 
analyse in the following pages, being the principal measures of 
this kind taken to reorganise industry and restore the prosperity 
of agriculture. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


In Italy as in other countries, there was a very marked ten- 
dency towards the conclusion of industrial agreements during 
the post-war period. Industrial development and technical pro- 
gress made competition in industry more formidable than before 
(largely because of the increase in fixed production costs), and 
many undertakings preferred to come to an agreement with each 
other and so reduce the risk. In the capitalist State, any partial 
and arbitrary abandonment of free competition is regarded as a 
breach of the fundamental laws of economic harmony ; and in 
this case it appeared all the more dangerous in that, as a result 
of concentration, certain industries had grown out of all measure 
on the artificial foundation of an abundant supply and unjusti- 
fiable immobilisation of capital, and had upset the economic 
balance to an extent which the cyclical world depression was to 


aggravate. 





1 The measures relating to agriculture will be examined later. 

2 For instance, Legislative Decree No. 2488 of 18 November 1929 respecting 
undertakings of fundamental importance for the defence of the State. 

* For instance, the National Exports Institute. 

* Cf. CONFEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE Fascista IMPpRESE TRASPORTI MARITTIMI 
zp AERE!I : La Marina Mercaniile Italiana (Year Book). Rome. 
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State intervention was therefore required in order to protect 
the interest of the community against the dangers of industrial 
agreements and their growing power ; and the Italian State acted 
accordingly, adopting a series of economic and financial meas- 
ures which steadily widened in scope and grew more elaborate 
in detail. 

The Fascist Government did not wish to see industrial agree- 
ments abolished. It had no faith in the benefits of unbridled 
competition, and apart from this it no doubt recognised that the 
growth of these agreements was a natural phenomenon, typical 
of a certain stage in economic development; but it wished to 
counteract the harmful effects of concentration and therefore 
asked and obtained from Parliament the power to supervise, 
supplement, and, above all, regulate these sporadic private 
attempts at economic organisation. 

Two recent Acts prescribe the main lines of Governmental 
action in respect of industrial organisation : that relating to the 
foundation and working of consortiums of undertakings (dated 
16 June 1932’) and that respecting new industrial establishments 
(dated 12 January 1933’). 

These Acts empower the State to take the following action 
with the object of regulating production and competition : (1) it 
may group undertakings in a particular branch of industry into 
“compulsory consortiums ” ; (2) it may supervise these consor- 
tiums and the principal free consortiums ; (3) it may make the 
setting up of new industrial establishments conditional on special 
authorisation. 

In regard to the establishment of compulsory consortiums 
for the undertakings in a particular branch of industry’, the 
Act defines the Government’s powers within somewhat narrow 
limits. It may establish compulsory consortiums in the follow- 
ing cases only : (a) if the Government itself considers that a com- 
pulsory consortium would be in the interests of the national 
economy as a whole; (b) if establishment of the consortium is 
applied for by undertakings representing 85 per cent. of the 





1 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 25 July 1932. 

2 Idem, 16 March 1933. 

* Before the Act of 16 June 1932 was promulgated, the State had set up com- 
pulsory consortiums in the iron and steel industry under the Legislative Decree 
of 81 December 1931. These consortiums, which were to remain in existence until 
28 February 1933, were renewed for a further five years by agreement between 
the parties without intervention by the State (cf. Corriere della Sera, 3 Sept1983). 
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average net output of the branch of industry concerned during 
the last three years‘, or 70 per cent. of the total number of 
undertakings representing at least 70 per cent. of its output; 
(c) if the competent corporation and the other corporations con- 
cerned have been consulted. 

Further, it is provided that the application must be sent to 
the competent Minister through the trade organisations concerned, 
which must append their views. A compulsory consortium may 
not be established for a period exceeding five years, and may 
be dissolved before the date originally fixed if its continued 
existence ceases to be in keeping with the general interest of the 
country. 

The numerous restrictions with which the Act is hedged 
about no doubt mean that the establishment of compulsory con- 
sortiums will remain an exceptional measure to which the Gov- 
ernment will resort, with due caution only when a large majority 
of the persons concerned make an application and when the 
corporation, trade organisations, and the Government itself 
recognise the need. 

Moreover, it is far from being the aim of this legislation 
to bring about the establishment of compulsory consortiums 
whenever business is bad in some branch of industry’, or a 
majority, however large, of undertakings makes application to 
that effect—an application which may mask the desire to abuse 
a privilege*. The main object would appear to be to extend 
the power of the State to supervise economic agreements. The 
Government can in fact co-ordinate the activities of the com- 
pulsory consortiums with those of free consortiums of whatever 
kind. If a free consortium proposes to regulate the economic 
activity of its members by means of special institutions, the Gov- 
ernment may require it to submit to the competent State depart- 
ments copies of its constitution and rules and of any amend- 
ments thereto. And after consulting the corporations concerned, 
it may apply to free consortiums any or all of the provisions 
of the Act concerning compulsory consortiums, provided that 
they represent at least 75 per cent. of the output of the branch 
of industry during the last three years. 





1 For the establishment of compulsory trusts in agriculture, it is sufficient if 
the persons making the application represent at least 70 per cent. of output. 

* G. Borrar : “ La legge per la disciplina dei consorzi industriali ”, in L’industria, 
Aug.-Sept. 1982, p. 198. 

* Cf. statements by Mr. Asquini, Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of 
Corporations, in a report submitted to the Chamber of Deputies on 10 March 1988. 
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Free consortiums may thus be required to send reports on 
their activities to the competent Ministers and to furnish them 
with any documents asked for. If the general programme of 
such a consortium is inconsistent with the aims of the Act, the 
competent Minister may require it to amend the programme. 
Further, the Government may delegate an official to attend the 
meetings of the board or other governing body of the consor- 
tium; and, if the special needs of production so require, it may 
order, after consulting the corporations concerned, that no new 
undertakings be established in the industry and no existing 
undertakings be enlarged without its own previous authorisation. 

The importance attached by the Fascist Government to the 
control of industrial equipment is shown by its application to 
Parliament at the end of 1932 for still wider powers in this 
respect. It was then—speaking in the Chamber of Deputies on 
7 December 1932—that Mr. Asquini, Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry of Corporations, severely censured the unjustifiable 
expansion which had occurred in a number of industries and 
the permanent burden which this placed upon the Italian con- 
sumer. He pointed out that the latter had now to bear the 
cost, not only of the undertakings actually in operation, but also 
of those at a standstill, many of which had been founded for the 
sole purpose of being closed down. 

The Act of 12 January 1933 empowers the Government to 
prohibit the establishment of new undertakings in an industry 
or the enlargement of existing undertakings without its own 
previous authorisation; it may use this power by decision of 
the Minister of Corporations in agreement with the Minister of 
Finance and any other Ministers concerned, and it may issue 
‘regulations for the administration of the Act. The Minister of 
Corporations may have a new undertaking closed if it has been 
set up in contravention of the Act. Further, any person con- 
ducting a new or enlarged undertaking without having obtained 
the necessary authorisation is liable to a fine of not more than 
10,000 lire; in the case of a company, each director is liable. 


REFORM OF THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT SYSTEM 


Italy being a country where savings are small, the banks were 
obliged in normal times to confine themselves to short-term credit 
operations; but the steady growth of industry necessitated the 
long-term investment of large capital sums. With the coming 
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of the economic depression the quantity of frozen capital, besides 
proving a heavier and heavier burden on the banks, reached 
such dimensions that it threatened to an increasing extent not 
only the banking system, and through it the security of savings, 
but also the development of industry itself. 

It was generally recognised that the banking system needed 
improvement, and, above all, that it ought to be better adapted 
to the needs of industry; this is shown by the remarkable con- 
centration of banking which took place in Italy at that time. 
Having set up in 1926 a scheme for the supervision of all invest- 
ment institutions in Italy’, the political and financial authorities 
together undertook a great banking reform and reconstruction 
campaign towards the end of 1931. They succeeded in giving 
the banks greater freedom of action without causing any con- 
siderable depression on the money market. 

The very welcome support of the Government and the Bank 
of Italy made it possible to establish three new financial institu- 
tions : first, the Italian Industrial Finance Company (Societa 
Finanziaria Industriale Italiana) and the Italian Investment 
Institute (Istituto Mobiliare Italiano); then, a little later, at the 
beginning of 1933, the Institute for Industrial Reconstruction 
(Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale ). 

The Industrial Finance Company is a bank of a special type. 
Its capital comes as a rule from private sources, but is guaranteed 
by the Bank of Italy and the State. The Commercial Bank 
(Banca Commerciale) handed over to this organisation all the 
industrial shares it held, to a value of 4,000 million lire, shares 
which were in growing danger of depreciation; it received a 
credit of 1,000 million lire in exchange, the Industrial Finance 
Company having obtained this sum by means of a special credit 
guaranteed by the Treasury. It was also arranged that if the 
Commercial Bank was in need of further funds, the Industrial 
Finance Company might rely on loans from the Italian Invest- 
ment Institute. The Commercial Bank was thus enabled to 
resume its normal work and give short-term credits to industrial 
undertakings. 





1 Two Legislative Decrees of that year, dated 7 September and 7 November 
respectively, require the special permission of the Minister of Finance before a 
banking institution or a branch of a bank may be established, or any amalgamation 
of banks may take place. These measures contain provisions of great severity, 
particularly with regard to the minimum capital which must be paid up, the maxi- 
mum sum which each bank may accept in deposits, and the maximum credit which 
may be allowed to a single borrower. Further, they entrust special supervisory 
duties to the Bank of Italy. 
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The Italian Investment Institute is of great value as an inter- 
mediary between persons who have savings to invest and indus- 
trial undertakings, for it can finance industry by taking over 
blocks of shares or making long-term advances for periods of 
up to ten years, taking shares as security. As it is not allowed 
to receive money on current account, the Institute obtains the 
funds it requires (apart from its share capital of 550 million lire, 
all subscribed), by issuing bonds on good security. All the 
Institute’s shares and bonds are made out to bearer, and may 
be quoted on any Italian exchange. The Institute is required 
to allocate a substantial proportion of its profits to a reserve 
fund, and, whatever activity it engages in, the State guarantees 
that a dividend of at least 5 per cent. will be paid. On the one 
hand, therefore, the Institute can offer comparatively long-term 
credits to industry, and on the other it can give its share- and 
bond-holders a steady income and safety of investment. The 
undertakings assisted by the Institute must be Italian. 

Mr. Giuseppe Bianchini, President of the Italian Technical 
Banking Association, describes the Investment Institute as “ one 


of the most successful inventions of Fascist financial policy ”’, 
and as a typical instance of “an investment trust adapted to 


the needs of the Italian market.” * It is, indeed, thanks to the 
Institute that capital could be invested in industries at medium 
or long term without the risk of locking up deposits on current 
account, which are liable to sudden withdrawal. 

Since its establishment, the Institute has issued shares on 
several occasions, and has done much to facilitate industrial 
activity. During the financial year 1932, it granted credits 
amounting in all to 558 million lire.* Among its most important 
doans are those to the Italgas group and the Terni heavy indus- 
trial group. Each of these groups received about 400 million 
lire through the Investment Institute and the Industrial Finance 
‘Company, and could thus repay its debts to the Commercial 
Bank and reconstitute the necessary working capital for normal 
business. * 

The more recently created Institute for Industrial Recon- 
struction completes the work of reviving and reorganising the 
Italian industrial credit system, and it supplies industry with the 





1 L’ Europe Nouvelle, 23 July 1932, p. 895. 

® Corriere della Sera, 27 June 1933, p. 1. 

3 “ L’organisation de l’économie d’Etat en Italie. ’’ L’ Europe Nouvelle, 29 April 
1933, p. 399. 
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long-term loans which it requires. The Institute is divided into 
two distinct and legally independent parts: the Industrial 
Financing Section, which supplements the financial activity of 
the Investment Institute by arranging for loans to industry for 
terms of up to twenty years, and the Industrial Liquidation Sec- 
tion, which has taken over the assets and liabilities and carries 
on the work of a similar body hitherto attached to the Bank of 
Italy. 

The Financing Section has a capital of 100 million lire, 
subscribed by the Deposit and Loan Fund, the National Social 
Insurance Fund, and the National Insurance Institute. It is 
authorised to issue registered or bearer bonds repayable in not 
less than fifteen or more than twenty years. The Head of the 
Government and the Minister of Finance have power to give a 
State guarantee for special issues of bonds by the Institute if the 
Council of Ministers considers that the operations in which it 
proposes to engage are of outstanding public importance. 

The Industrial Liquidation Section receives an annual State 
subsidy of 85 million lire, which began in the financial year 
1933-34, and will continue for twenty years. Its duty is to 
undertake the liquidation of undertakings which cannot be 


regarded as sound. It has been instructed by a special Act* to 
wind up the following undertakings : Banca Italiana di Sconto, 
S. A. Giovanni Ansaldo e Cia., Societa finanziaria per ’Industria 
ed il Commercio, and Banca Agricola Italiana. * 

The bonds issued by the Industrial Reconstruction Institute 
are in high favour with the general public, and even with the 
small investor. 


THE REORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURE 


The Fascist Government has been and is still much exercised 
over two phenomena : the growing density of population, aggrav- 
ated by the fact that emigration has ceased ; and the rural exo- 
dus, resulting from over-industrialisation. The reorganisation of 
Italian agriculture originates in the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment to deal with these two problems. Agriculture appeared 
in fact to be more suited than any other industry for absorbing 





1 Act of 15 June 1933. Gazzetta Ufficiale, 24 July 1933. 

2 The same Act instructs the Minister of Finance, together with the Ministers 
of Justice and Corporations, to wind up undertakings to which the Liquidation 
Section has lent sums exceeding half their share capital. 
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with advantage a larger proportion of the population, since 
there are still vast areas of waste land in the country, which, 
moreover, has always consumed more wheat than it has pro- 
duced. But in order to carry out a task of this sort—a task 
which has turned out to be a very far-reaching one—it was 
necessary to reorganise nearly all the agricultural institutions 
and to revolutionise agricultural technique. 


REFORM OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Neither the resources nor the structure of the existing agri- 
cultural credit institutions were such as to enable them to finance 
an enterprise of this sort without the gravest risk. 

A sounder and more rational financial organisation had to 
be established, for agriculture just as much as for industry, and 
above all it was necessary to prevent any risk of the immobi- 
lisation of short-term capital. A Legislative Decree of 29 July 
1927 therefore defined with great care and exactitude the dif- 
ferent forms of credit, distinguishing between “ working ” credit, 
generally short, and “ improvement” credit, generally long. The 
new legislation’ groups the financial institutions which are to 
undertake the one or the other, but not both, of these two types 
of operations, provides for their reorganisation in accordance 
with their specific duties, and determines the conditions under 
which the authorised operations may be carried on and the 
duration of the credit. The bodies to which the Legislative 
Decree assigns the issue of working credit are in the first place 
the communal agricultural credit funds, whose work must be 
co-ordinated by special institutions or services attached to the 
savings funds or large banks; the other institutions which may 
be authorised to issue loans of this sort are subject to special 
Government supervision. 

For long-term credit operations a National Land Improve- 
ment Credit Consortium has been established ; its ‘capital is 
provided by the State and other official and semi-official orga- 
nisations. In addition it may raise any funds needed for extend- 
ing its activities by issuing repayable debentures and bonds at 
5 per cent. interest. The term of the loans which the Consortium 
is authorised to make may not exceed thirty years. 





1 Legislative Decree dated 29 July 1927, Gazzetta Ufficiale, 26 Aug. 1927; 
Act dated 29 July 1928, Gazzetta Ufficiale, 22 Sept. 1928. 
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Lastly, the Act of 30 May 1932 established a new financial 
organisation under State supervision, the Agricultural Consortium 
Financing Institute, the sole duty of which is to finance the work 
undertaken by the agricultural consortiums. If the Institute 
cannot obtain the capital it needs from other agricultural institu- 
tions, savings funds and pawnbroking offices (monti di pietd), 
the State undertakes to pay it a subsidy not exceeding six million 
lire a year. 

On this sounder and more efficient financial basis, the Italian 
people, seconded by its Government, is energetically striving to 
improve its agricultural production, so as to make the country 
independent in respect of its principal article of consumption— 
wheat. : 


THE WHEAT CAMPAIGN 


The consumption of wheat in Italy is on the increase. It 
rose from 167 kg. per person per annum during the period 1909- 
1914 to 183 kg. in 1928-1930. Even assuming a slower rate of 
increase in future years, it is to be expected, according to an 
official estimate, that the consumption for 1941 will be about 
200 kg. a head; if the population at that date is taken to be 
47,708,000, the total consumption of wheat will then be 
95,416,000 metric quintals. Allowing for the quantity needed 
for sowing, the total demand for wheat in Italy will thus be about 
100 million metric quintals. Before the war the average annual 
wheat harvest was only 49,272,000 metric quintals, and the area 
under wheat was 4,760,000 hectares. The output per hectare was 
thus 10.4 metric quintals. In order to increase the production 
of wheat, the Government has taken steps both to intensify 
cultivation and to extend the cultivable area. 

On 4 July 1925 the Permanent Wheat Committee was set up 
by Decree, and placed under the chairmanship of the Head of 
the Government. Its duty is to consider the means of increasing 
the production of wheat and to submit proposals to the Govern- 
ment. Similar committees have been set up in all the Provinces. 

On the basis of schemes prepared by these committees the 
Government has encouraged any work of organisation which 
might lead to more intensive cultivation, and has facilitated the 
granting of credit to any farmer willing to observe the general 
principle which it has laid down. Apart from organising national 
“wheat victory” competitions, the Government has opened 
demonstration farms and organised exhibitions of large-scale 
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growing, processions, lectures, cimematograph performances, 
shows, and the distribution of literature. 

Lastly, in order to ensure the success of these educative 
measures and to prevent a loss of confidence among those who 
had done most to support it, the Government was obliged to 
protect wheat growers against exaggerated price fluctuations by 
constantly reinforcing the regulations for keeping up the price 
of wheat. The import duty on wheat was thus raised year by 
year, from 7.50 gold lire in 1925 to 75 paper lire (20.45 gold 
lire) in 1931. The efficacy of this move was augmented by 
Acts fixing the minimum proportion of Italian wheat to be used 
in the grinding of flour. 

The rise in output resulting from this policy was considerable. 
The harvest per hectare increased from an average of 10.4 metric 
quintals a year in 1909-1914 to 12.5 in 1928, 13.8 in 1931, and 
15.2 in 1932. In view of the results of the national “ wheat 
victory ” competitions—in which the number of competitors has 
never ceased to grow (it was ten times as high in 1929 as in 1923) 
—it seems far from impossible that the average output will rise 
to 20 metric quintals per hectare, a figure which is regarded as 
sufficient to ensure Italian independence so far as wheat is con- 
cerned. The average output per hectare on farms participating 
in the national competition (farms in all the Provinces of the 
Kingdom, including Libya) increased from 21.7 metric quintals 
in 1925-1926 to 25.2 metric quintals in 1928-1929. 


THE GENERAL DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


In proposing to make the waste land of Italy available for 
cultivation the Italian Government had first to solve a number of 
problems. Previous attempts had not had the desired results, 
and the inevitable conclusion was that the drainage of marshes, 
to which these attempts had been confined, was not sufficient, 
and that if the cultivators of the reclaimed land were not to 
abandon it later, they must be guaranteed a livelihood from it. 

The years 1923 to 1928 saw the passing of a series of legis- 
lative measures * covering the many aspects of this great enter- 





1 The Act of 30 September 1928 dealt with questions of water supply for agri- 
cultural requirements ; the Act of 18 May 1924 (the “ Serpieri”’ Act) provided 
that State intervention might extend to all land cultivated by old-fashioned 
methods ; the Act of 20 May 1926 regulated irrigation work in Southern Italy 
and islands ; the Act of 7 February 1926 provided for the construction of villages ; 
the Act of 7 June 1927 dealt with the extension of cereal growing ; and the Act 
of 26 April 1928 established the National Association of Development and Irriga- 
tion Consortiums. 
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prise, which culminated in the Act of 24 December 1928, known 
as the “ Mussolini Plan”. This gave the whole land develop- 
ment scheme its permanent form constructed on a highly detailed 
financial framework. * 

The Act classifies the different operations and fixes the 
amount of the State subsidy for each class ; the amount of the 
subsidy varies according as the public or private interest pre- 
dominates. 

In the case of work for exclusively private purposes, the 
plan does not as a rule provide for any State subsidy ; but the 
Minister of Agriculture may if he thinks fit approve the granting 
of a subsidy for such work. For work of public utility, the 
amount allotted varies again with the type of work and the part 
of the country in which it is situated. A subsidy of 100 per cent., 
for instance, is granted for forestry work, land reclamation work 
in mountainous districts, and the adjustment of watercourses, if 
carried out in the following regions : Venezia Giulia, Maremma 
Toscana, Lazio, the south, and the islands. For other work 
—also of public utility but located in other regions—the subsidy 
is lower, being in some cases not more than 75 per cent. of the 
total cost. 

The expenditure to be borne by the State for each class of 
work is included in the budget and spread over a period of 
44 years in the form of annual payments, increasing at first and 
subsequently falling in amount. In all, the work represents a 
total expenditure of 7,300 million lire, the share of the State 
being 3,800 million lire. * 

The execution of the work is entrusted to consortiums of 
Jandowners who are interested in the permanent reclamation of 
the land; the object of this measure is to prevent the abuses 
which might arise if the work were directed by contractors with 
no concern for the land itself and interested only in immediate 
profit. Before they begin the works specified in the general 
development schemes, and before any subsidy may be paid, the 
consortiums are required to draw up detailed plans for the 
execution of the work, which must be submitted to the regional 
representatives of the State for approval. This is withheld unless 





1 An Act of 13 February 1933 consolidates all the previous legislation on this 
subject. 

2 Cf. the annual publications of Mr. Serprert (particularly for the years 1931- 
1982 and 1933) : La legge della bonifica integrale. Istituto poligrafico dello Stato. 

3 SERPIERI : op. cit. 
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the plans are such as to guarantee not only the reclamation, but 
also the permanent cultivability of the land ; an estimate of the 
cost must also be attached. If any landowners oppose the 
execution of reclamation work on their property, the Act pro- 
vides for expropriation, and the land in question is handed over 
to the National Ex-Soldiers’ Institution, the agricultural workers’ 
unions, or other organisations of workers engaged in land 
reclamation. 

The credit required for the execution of the work is granted 
to the consortiums by State-controlled financial institutions. In 
return for the advances they give; these institutions acquire 
rights as against the State on the one hand and as against the 
landowners concerned, who are required to pay contributions, on 
the other ; they may make good their rights against the State by 
drawing on the National Insurance Institute, which thus becomes 
the sole State creditor. 

In order to encourage the return of workers to the land, the 
Ministry of Agriculture seeks, through a suitable system of share- 
farming, to interest the workers in cultivating the land they have 
reclaimed, and to enable them to acquire it. Such schemes have 
already been started in the Roman Campagna (Littoria, Sabaudia, 
Pontina), where most of the development work has been 
entrusted to the National Ex-Soldiers’ Institution. This body, 
which is also in charge of improvement work in other regions, 
was giving occupation to 13,598 workers in April 1933. * 

The total expenditure on the general development scheme in 
Italy during the four financial years 1929-1930 to 1932-1933 was 
832,767,000 lire. 


OTHER PusLic WorkKS 


The work undertaken as a result of State action is not 
confined to land development, for even larger sums have been 
spent on public works of every sort. But, despite their extent, 
these are not of the same importance for the purposes of this 
study, since they have been undertaken more in order to mitigate 
the social effects of the depression than as part of a national 
economic reorganisation scheme. They are begun as required, 
without a general plan, in the regions where the depression is 
most severe, and consist mainly in the construction and upkeep 
of roads, railways, water-power works, public buildings, etc. 





1 Corriere della Sera, 20 July 1933. 
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However this may be, here is yet another instance of the 
growing importance of State intervention in economic life and 
in the problems to which it gives rise. In a single year (1932), 
public works provided 44 million days’ employment, and during 
nine years the Italian State paid out 16,000 million lire for this 
purpose. By now it can be said that, despite the lack of method, 
these works taken as a whole have completed the Governmental 
activities described above, and contributed to their success, both 
by preventing discouragement among the poorest classes and by 
improving the means of transport and economic power of the 
country. 


* * % 


It may readily be admitted that the above few pages give no 
more than a very imperfect picture of the truth, even within the 
limits which were accepted at the outset. Out of the abundant 
information available, choice was deliberately confined to a very 
small number of facts, because these seemed sufficiently indica- 
tive of the path which the Italian State has taken. It has reso- 
lutely chosen that path, and the many economic organisations 
and the nation as a whole are following it with growing 
comprehension. The Government’s great effort has certainly 
bestowed on the country two valuable gifts : first, a stronger and 
firmer economic and financial structure, resulting from the 
selection of sound undertakings and the strengthening of sound 
institutions ; and secondly, a more modern and rational equip- 
ment, which will enable Italy, once the depression has passed, to 
speed up her economic development in all directions. 

The whole nation is. expected to support the State in this 
campaign. Each, so far as he can, should contribute to the 
reconstruction of the economic system and to the relief of the 
social strata hardest hit by the depression. Such solidarity 
would have been inconceivable if the idea of economic planning, 
a consequence of the corporative system, was not already firmly 
rooted in the minds of the Italian people. 








The Social, Economic, and Legal 
Conditions of Domestic Servants : IT’ 


by 


Dr. Erna MacGnus 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Until quite recent times very little attempt was made to define 
the duties of domestic servants, since the peculiarities of the 
conditions of employment in this occupation appeared to render 
any form of control more difficult than in others. Must it 
therefore be concluded that the prevailing vagueness of condi- 
tions of domestic employment is inherent in the nature of 
domestic work itself ? For the present study this question is one 
of primary importance ; for in view of the unanimous evidence 
of the enquiries conducted in Switzerland, Great Britain, and the 
United States there can be no doubt that the present state of law 
and practice, as described in the following pages, is one of the 
principal factors in the unpopularity of the occupation. 


Hours of Work, Rest Periods, Holidays 


In countries where domestic employment is covered by 
general labour law, domestic servants are nearly always excluded 
from the scope of the provisions concerning hours of work and 
rest periods, as may be seen from the study of the regulation of 
women’s work published by the International Labour Office. ’ 

It is only in Switzerland that the Hours of ‘Work Act of 1920 
provides for a 9-hour rest period for domestic servants as for 
other workers*; moreover, in several cantons the rest periods 
due to domestic servants are also regulated by special laws. In 





1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX 
No. 2, Aug. 1984, pp. 190-207. 

2 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Women’s Work under Labour Law. A 
Survey of Protective Legislation. Studies and Reports, Series I, No. 2. Geneva, 
1932. 

3 Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 20. 
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Czechoslovakia an Act of 1918 contains detailed protective provi- 
sions relating to daily hours of work and the weekly rest. 

Certain countries—<Austria, Denmark, Iceland, and Russia— 
have however recently adopted special laws concerning domestic 
servants, while special provisions for this group are contained in 
the recently promulgated labour codes in Mexico and Chile. 

The Austrian Act regulates the daily rest period, weekly free 
time, and holidays, and also provides for extra rest and free time 
for juveniles under sixteen years. It prescribes a night rest 
period of 9 hours for adults and 11 hours for juveniles, falling in 
the intervals 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. respectively, 
and 2 or 3 hours’ free time during the day, including meal times ; 
while as regards weekly days off, apart from Sundays, 4 hours 
must be allowed once a week and 8 hours on two Sundays in the 
month. 

Under the Danish and Icelandic laws, which apply primarily 
to juveniles under eighteen and twenty-one years respectively, 
and to adult workers only in the absence of other agreements, 
free time must be granted at hours allowing of attendance at 
evening classes. The Danish Act also prohibits night work for 
domestic servants, except where valid reason exists and subject 
to the granting of an equivalent period of free time on the follow- 
ing day, while juveniles under sixteen years may not be employed 
for longer hours than are customary in the locality nor during 
school hours. The length of the holiday granted depends on the 
length of employment, this applying to the Austrian law as well. 

Under the Russian Domestic Workers Order’, which regu- 
lates the conditions of employment of domestic servants within 
the general framework of the Labour Code, the working day 
may be divided into several periods provided that the worker is 
allowed the prescribed amount of free time. The ordinary time- 
table of 192 hours a month is prescribed, with the proviso that 
for domestic workers it may be extended in accordance with 
agreements made on the conclusion of the contract, wages being 
fixed to conform with the agreed hours. The domestic worker 
must be allowed one day out in the week, and where evening 
work is required one free evening in the week to attend school 
or engage in public activities. Night work is prohibited for 
juveniles and for expectant mothers after the seventh month of 
pregnancy ; for other workers it is only allowed in cases of 





1 Legislative Series, 1926—Russ. 10. 
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urgency and subject to extra pay. As regards annual holidays, 
the worker must be granted general public holidays fixed in 
agreement with the trade unions ; where this is impossible, com- 
pensatory leave must be given some other time. 

The Chiiean and Mexican* Labour Codes provide for a simi- 
lar holiday, varying with the length of employment between one 
and two weeks. In Chile, the daily rest period is 9 hours, while 
the Mexican law merely prescribes a 6-hour day for juveniles 
under sixteen years and specifies that the working hours of all 
other domestic servants shall be such as to enable them to attend 
evening classes. 

The standard contracts for Zurich, Winterthur, and the Can- 
ton of Ticino in Switzerland’ prescribe a 14-hour day which 
includes 2 hours’ rest, five free afternoons of 4 hours each, and 
one day out of eight hours, every month. Hours of work must 
be so arranged as to enable the servant to attend continuation 
classes ; overtime in excess of the prescribed hours may be 
worked when necessary, but carries with it the right to compen- 
sation. After one year’s employment, a holiday is due with pay- 
ment of board wages at the rate of three francs a day in addi- 
tion to the ordinary money wage. 


Wages 


Generally speaking, wages may be said to play a smaller part 
in causing the prevailing scarcity of domestic labour than condi- 
tions as to hours of work and free time.* Nevertheless, here 
again domestic servants are in many respects in a less favourable 
position than other workers. 

In the first place, their wage rates are extremely uneven‘, 
varying not only with the age and experience of the worker and 
with local conditions, but even from one house to another. In 
Switzerland it was found that in 1932 the average monthly wage 
varied from 25 to 120 francs, while in Great Britain in 1931 the 
weekly wage varied between 10 and 15 shillings. In Chicago the 
workers covered by the enquiry were receiving from 15 to 20 dol- 





1 Idem, 1931—Mex. 1. Cf. also M. P. Troncoso : “ The Mexican Federal Labour 
Code ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, No. 5, May 1933. 

2 Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 21. 

3 Cf. the reports for Switzerland and Chicago. 

4 In Finland, wage rates of 200 to 300 marks a month were reported, and in 
ga 50 to 60 kronor for experienced servants and 20 to 35 kronor for untrained 
girls. 
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lars a week in 1933. In Germany* the monthly money wage 
paid in 1927-1928 varied between 20 and 60 marks, but the aver- 
age level has since fallen considerably owing to the great increase 
in unemployment. At the end of 1933 the wages for a general 
servant in large cities such as Hamburg and Berlin were from 
35 to 40 marks, but much less than this was paid in many cases. ’ 
In Denmark, monthly wages varied between 40 and 90 kroner 
at the beginning of 1934. 

A comparison of these wage rates with those paid to women 
workers in commerce and industry shows that in general the 
former are very favourable, since in addition to the cash wage 
the servant receives payment in kind in the form of board, lodg- 
ing, lighting, heating, and laundry. In making this comparison, 
however, two factors must be taken into account in estimating 
the money value of the wage. In the first place, the servant’s 
own appreciation of her wages bears little relation to their objec- 
tive value; if she were paid entirely in cash she would spend 
less on board, lodging, and laundry than the actual value of the 
part of her wages she receives in kind, since her own expenditure 
would conform to working-class standards. The fact that daily 
servants often receive the same cash wages as resident ones also 
shows that on the employer’s side, too, wages in kind, and par- 
ticularly lodging, are not rated at their full value. This psycho- 
logical element partly explains the fact that the comparatively 
high total wages paid to domestic servants do not in themselves 
act as a sufficient inducement to enter the occupation, particu- 
larly in the case of girls who have just left school, and who 
attach more importance to the amount of the wages they receive 
in cash than to the total wage because they often have to help 
to support their family out of their earnings. * 

Secondly, it must also be remembered that in contrast to 
wages in commerce and industry, the wages of domestic servants 
are not subject to regulation by law or collective agreement. In 





1 Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1928, Nos. 30 and 31: “ Die Arbeitsverhiltnisse der 
Hausgehilfinnen ”’. 

2 Evidence of the great difficulty experienced in establishing the practice of 
paying any cash wages at all to domestic servants is afforded by a decision taken 
by the State Government of Baden to encourage the employment of domestic 
servants by the contribution of a monthly sum of 5 marks from the State and 5 
marks from the local authorities. This measure was expected to lead to the re- 
employment of a substantial proportion of the 4,000 unemployed domestic servants 
in Baden (Frankfurter Zeitung, 6 Jan. 1934). A similar system has also been in- 
troduced in Stuttgart. 

8 Cf. Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, pp. 39 and 43. 
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the absence of appropriate employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions, the conclusion of collective agreements, as has already 
been seen, is impossible ; while as regards statutory minimum 
wage-fixing machinery, most of the existing laws for this pur- 
pose exclude domestic servants from their scope. Hence the 
wages of this group of workers are usually fixed by the em- 
ployer in each individual case. Figures are given above for some 
comparatively favourable rates recorded in the course of the 
enquiries ; but in the absence of any compulsion on the em- 
ployer, it is possible for much lower wages, and sometimes 
merely pocket money, to be paid, particularly when the labour 
market is overcrowded or in the case of juveniles. 

Where the wage is not fixed by agreement between the par- 
ties, the wage current in the locality for similar work is consi- 
dered as the standard wage in virtue of the law or, in the absence 
of any relevant legislation, of usage. 

An attempt to regulate the wages of domestic servants was 
introduced in several German towns in the form of a scale of 
wages issued from time to time for domestic servants of varying 
ages and efficiency, and adopted as standards by the public em- 
ployment exchanges. 

In Switzerland the standard contracts of employment contain 
provisions concerning minimum wages; that for the Canton of 
Ticino provides for a scale of wages rising according to the work 
demanded of the servant and her efficiency, and subject to a 
minimum of 45 francs. * 

Similar rules exist in Mexico under the Labour Code, which 
stipulates that the wages agreed upon in individual contracts 
may not be lower than a minimum fixed for each commune by a 
special board. 

Another important aspect of the problem of wages is the 
question of the right to wages in the event of incapacity for work 
and the protection of this right. In the event of sickness for 
which the servant herself is not to blame, the employer is as a 
rule legally bound to continue payment of her wages for two or 
four weeks, or even until the termination of the contract (Den- 
mark). Where there are no statutory provisions concerning the 
right to wages in case of temporary incapacity for work, this 
right is generally recognised by custom within similar limits 
(France, Sweden). 





1 Cf. Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, pp. 37-38. 
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In general, the law also prescribes the payment of compensa- 
tion or of the full wage up to the end of the period of notice in 
the event of dismissal without notice for a reason not recognised 
by law (Germany, Hungary, the Netherlands, Sweden, etc.). 
Deduction from wages to pay for damage caused by the servant 
is explicitly sanctioned by the Portuguese law* and explicitly 
forbidden in Yugoslavia. * 

In the event of the employer’s bankruptcy or if he is sold 
up, claims for domestic servants’ wages are usually treated as 
preferential claims. As a rule, the claim extends to the wages 
due for the past year (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, etc.), or less frequently to those due for a shorter period 
(six months in Bulgaria and Italy). 

The intervals at which wages are due vary between one 
month in the majority of cases (Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Rumania, etc.) and three to six months (Denmark, Swit- 
zerland), according to whether town or country servants are 
concerned. Where there is no appropriate statute law, or where 
the legislation in force does not apply to domestic servants (Bel- 
gium *, Great Britain ‘), wages are usually paid monthly (Italy ‘). 
Payment is always made in arrears. 

Nearly all the special laws, both old and new, relating to 
domestic servants, and most of the general provisions contained 
in civil codes, make the employer responsible for providing his 
servants with board and lodging. These provisions explicitly 
recognise payment in kind as part of the total wage, and provide 
special protection for this form of payment. Under Danish law, 
the provisions on this subject are included among the compul- 
sory clauses of contracts of employment which apply even to 
adult workers; while Russian law prohibits the payment of 
wages wholly in kind, and specifies that the value of the wages 
paid in kind must be stated. 

The above survey of current law and practice as regards 
domestic servants’ wages points to the tentative conclusion that, 
judging by the evidence furnished by the enquiries, the wages 





1 Molitor, Vol. 1, pp. 127 et seq. 

2 Idem, Vol. II, pp. 147 et seq. ; Order of 1904, section 36. 

’ The Act of 1887 concerning the payment of workers’ wages does not apply 
to domestic servants (section 12). Cf. Molitor, Vol. I, p. 21. 

* Cf. Molitor, Vol. ITI, pp. 1 and 10. The law on the payment of wages does not 
apply to domestic servants, but the monthly payment of wages is nevertheless 
customary for this group of workers. 

5 Idem, Vol. I, p. 90. 
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of domestic servants compare not only reasonably but in many 
eases favourably with those paid to industrial workers. The fact 
that these comparatively favourable conditions as to wages are 
unable, in the opinion of the writers of the reports, to overcome 
the general reluctance to enter the occupation shows, however, 
how great is the importance which the workers attach to the 
other conditions of employment in respect of which domestic ser- 
vants are at a disadvantage, and how urgent is the need for 
measures to regulate these conditions, in particular by the intro- 
duction of a guaranteed minimum wage. 

It has often been argued against the fixing of minimum wages 
that they expose the older workers to the risk of dismissal. It 
would therefore be interesting to have particulars of the real 
effects of the system in places where it is applied under minimum 
wage-fixing laws or regulations. | 


SociAL AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The employer’s liability to provide care for the servants em- 
ployed in his household and living under his roof in the event of 
their incapacity for work is explicitly recognised by most of the 


old laws of master and servant and by some civil codes (Ger- 
many, Switzerland), and sanctioned by custom in countries 
which have no statute law in this domain. This liability, which 
counterbalances the employer’s right to make practically unre- 
stricted demands on his servants’ labour, persisted after compul- 
sory insurance had gradually begun to supersede it for most 
other workers, and was subsequently replaced by measures of 
legal protection when the relations between master and servant 
in the household also took on the character of a true contract of 
employment. But this change was at first confined to certain 
countries and to certain branches of insurance, and even to-day 
domestic servants do not enjoy the same social protection as 
other workers. 

This inequality of rights, whatever the causes to which it is 
due, is a matter of importance from the standpoint both of the 
individual worker and of the economic community as a whole. 
As the personal savings of individual workers, particularly those 
whose money wages are low, are generally insufficient to sup- 
port them during a long spell of unemployment, the workers in 
occupations which lack the safeguard of social insurance are 
relegated to a lower economic status. Workers from other occu- 
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pations are naturally reluctant to enter a non-insurable occupa- 
tion, especially one in which the other conditions of employment 
are not particularly attractive. Thus in times of depression bar- 
riers are set up to the mobility of labour and to the automatic 
balancing of the shortage and surplus of labour over the various 
branches of the labour market. * 

In times of general prosperity, when there is more real free- 
dom in the choice of an occupation, the inequality so created 
may have the effect of bringing the less efficient workers into 
domestic service and thus counteracting the attempts to improve 
conditions in the occupation. We shall return to this question 
in the section dealing with vocational education. 


Sickness Insurance 


The schemes which most often include domestic servants 
within their scope are those providing for compulsory sickness 
and maternity insurance. The employer’s duty to provide assist- 
ance is thus generally met by the payment of part of the contri- 
bution. Certain laws, however (Norway), still prescribe a special 
additional liability for assistance to the sick servant based on the 
special conditions in the country. 

At present, compulsory sickness insurance for domestic 
servants is in force in Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, the Irish Free 
State, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Poland’*, Rumania*, Russia, 
Yugoslavia, and a few Swiss cantons. * 

Some laws exclude farm servants from their scope, while 
others explicitly include them (Bulgaria, Germany, Norway, 
Poland, Yugoslavia). 





1 In the course of the unemployment debates in the British House of Commons 
in 1931, it was stated that one of the reasons for which women refuse to accept 
employment in domestic service was that the change of occupation would mean 
renouncing their rights in respect of unemployment insurance. (Parlia 
Debates, House of Commons, 14 May 1931, Col. 1337, and 15 May 1931, Col. 329.) 

The Swiss Committee of Enquiry examined the question how far domestic 
service was regarded as “ suitable’? employment by the employment exchanges 
in the sense of the law, which claimants for benefit were bound to accept, and 
noted that except in the Cantons of Geneva and Fribourg women claiming benefit 
were not obliged to accept this kind of employment (cf. Der Hausdienst in der 
Schweiz, pp. 5 and 6). 

2 Social Insurance Act of 28 March 1933, published in Polish Laws and Orders, 
No. 25, 20 Nov. 1933. Cf. also Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIX, 
No. 12, p. 399. 

3 Social Insurance Act of 8 April 1933. Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XLVII, No. 1, p. 42. 

* Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 60. 
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A question of some importance is whether servants who are 
paid entirely in kind are also liable to insurance. These 
workers are specifically covered by the law in Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, and Yugoslavia. In countries where compulsory sick- 
ness insurance does not apply to domestic servants (Luxem- 
burg, the Netherlands, Spain), the employer often insures them 
with a private company. The Danish Master and Servants Act 
specifically states that the advantages of membership of a 
recognised sickness fund must be pointed out to domestic 
servants by the employer. * 

In some countries where insurance is not generally com- 
pulsory, an exception is made in respect of domestic servants 
employed in the employer’s trade or business (Luxemburg). 

Insurance benefits for domestic servants are usually the 
same as those for other workers. Special provisions are, how- 
ever, laid down by the German Federal Insurance Code’, which 
specifies that even when not prescribed by its rules the local 
sickness fund must provide domestic servants with “ extended 
medical attendance”, that is to say, removal to a_ hospital 
or similar institution instead of sickness benefit and medical 
attendance, thus making allowance for the special conditions of 
employment of this group of workers. 


Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance. 


There is much less uniformity in the treatment of domestic 
servants under old-age and invalidity insurance schemes. As the 
proportion of the remuneration that these workers receive in 
cash is often smaller than their allowances in kind, and as 
domestic workers generally look upon their employment as a 
temporary expedient ceasing on marriage, it has sometimes been 
doubted “whether it would be fair and reasonable to render 
such workers, who usually cease to be wage earners at a 
comparatively early age, liable to pension insurance, since they 
would very probably not remain insured long enough to have a 
claim to benefits ”.* 





1 Legislative Series, 1921—Den. 4. The new social insurance legislation in 
Denmark provides for a scheme which is partly voluntary and partly compulsory. 
Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVI, No. 12, p. 403. 

2 Idem, 1924—Ger. 10, section 435. 

3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Compulsory Pension Insurance, p. 34, 
Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 10. Geneva, 1933. 
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This view of the question nevertheless leaves out of account 
three important points. In the first place, it is open to question 
whether a larger proportion of domestic servants than of other 
workers ultimately marry. Secondly, the reason for which older 
women leave this occupation is often precisely because it lacks 
adequate security. And, finally, many of the domestic servants 
who give up their work for reasons other than marriage are in 
urgent need of assistance, having been entirely cut off by their 
occupation from intercourse with their relations and friends. 
Wherever the question of the position of domestic servants is 
discussed by interested organisations, special attention is always 
drawn to the particular need of the older workers for assistance. 
This need can hardly be adequately met by private charity nor 
even by voluntary insurance, since the younger servants hope 
to marry and give up their occupation and are thus unwilling 
to sacrifice part of their wages to insurance. Hence the Swiss 
report strongly recommends the introduction of compulsory 
old-age and invalidity insurance for domestic servants, pointing 
out the particularly difficult circumstances of the workers over 
30 or 35 years of age; while the report of the Committee of 
Enquiry set up in Great Britain in 1923 also recommended the 
adoption of a scheme of pensions for domestic servants over 
50 years of age who are unable to find employment, on the 
ground that occupations which offer security for the worker’s 
old age enjoy a higher status than others. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the tendency to extend this 
kind of compulsory insurance to domestic servants seems to be 
gaining ground in this branch of insurance also.* At the 
present time it applies to domestic servants in Bulgaria, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the Irish Free 
State, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, and the U.S.S. R. 
In Austria, domestic servants over 60 years of age are entitled 
to an old-age pension, provided that they were employed in 
domestic service for three out of the six preceding years and 
are in need.” In Switzerland, insurance is compulsory only in 
the Cantons of Basle Town and Glarus. The Luxemburg Act 





1 In Hungary, an Act including domestic servants in its scope has been passed 
but not yet put into force. In Denmark, insurance is compulsory for all persons 
belonging to a sickness fund, while in Sweden there is a special compulsory old-age 
and invalidity insurance scheme covering the whole population. 

2 Federal Act of 17 December 1927 respecting old-age pensions for aged domestic 
servants who are out of employment. Legislative Series, 1927—Aus. 5. 
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admits domestic servants to voluntary insurance, but they are 
explicitly excluded from the scheme in Spain. 






Accident Insurance and Employers’ Liability * 








If the principle of liability for occupational risk, which 
makes the employer responsible for compensation to the worker 
in the event of industrial accident, were applied without 
restriction, all workers in paid employment would be covered 
by the legislation governing compensation irrespective of the 
nature of their employment and the amount of their 
remuneration. 

In practice, however, two kinds of laws may be distinguished. 
Laws of the first group cover only persons employed under a 
contract of employment in specified classes of establishments 
and undertakings, while those of the second apply to all persons 
bound by a contract of employment. 

Domestic servants are insured against occupational accidents 
under laws of the second type in Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, 
: France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Portugal, Rumania, 

Sweden, and Russia. In a great many other countries, however, 

domestic servants are excluded either explicitly or tacitly from 

the scope of accident insurance schemes; for instance, among 

European countries, in Austria, Belgium *, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 

Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, Spain, and 

Switzerland, and also in Canada, India, Japan, and some of the 

Central and South American States. In a few countries where 

domestic servants in general are excluded from this branch of 

insurance, an exception is made in the case of workers who are 

employed mainly on industrial, agricultural, or other work in 

their employer’s undertaking (Finland, Germany, Luxemburg). 

As the importance of the results of an industrial accident or 

occupational disease to the individual victim is quite independent 

of the general degree of risk in the occupation, and as domestic 

service includes a number of dangerous tasks, it is to be hoped, 

in the interests of domestic servants, that the principle of 

making employment relationship the sole criterion for insurance 
liability will come in time to be universally applied. 




































1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE : Compensation for Industrial Accidents, 
pp. 21 et seq. and 24 et seq. Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 2. Geneva, 1925. 

2 A Bill to include domestic servants within the scope of accident compensation 
legislation was submitted to the Belgian Chamber of Deputies in 1933. 
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Unemployment Insurance * 


Where compulsory unemployment insurance schemes are in 
force, domestic servants are explicitly or tacitly excluded from 
their scope. This is the case in Austria, Bulgaria, Great Britain, 
Italy, Poland, Switzerland (in those cantons in which unemploy- 
ment insurance is compulsory), and also since 1933 in Germany. 
In countries such as Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, the Netherlands, and Norway, which have volun- 
tary unemployment schemes with funds subsidised by the State, 
domestic servants are not excluded by law (except in Spain). 
In practice, however, they are often prevented from insuring by 
the fact that this requires membership of a fund ; most of these 
being trade union organisations, and domestic servants being 
still very largely unorganised, suitable funds are very often 
lacking. In Switzerland, apart from the trade union funds, 
there are also joint funds which have the right to restrict the 
scope of their membership. * 

One of the chief arguments put forward to support the exclu- 
sion of domestic servants from unemployment insurance is that 
owing to the isolation in which they work supervision of the 
unemployed is practically impossible and abuses are consequently 
a great deal easier than in other branches. This difficulty is 
not unconnected with the system of placing by private employ- 
ment agencies, which is still very widely prevalent for domestic 
servants, and could probably be overcome fairly simply by 
bringing together the placing and the supervision of unemployed 
domestic workers within the framework of the public employ- 
ment exchange system, as has been done for other groups. 

Among the other reasons given to justify the exclusion of 
domestic servants from public unemployment insurance or relief 
schemes are the following: (1) for workers who receive only a 
comparatively small proportion of their wages in the form of 
cash, social insurance contributions represent a much heavier 
burden than for others ; this was one of the main reasons given 
for the exclusion of domestic servants from the scope of the 
German unemployment insurance scheme ; (2) it is argued that 
cash relief does not correspond to the form in which remunera- 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFice : Unemployment Insurance ; Studies and 
Reports, Series C, No. 10 ; 1925 ; International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
January 1931, pp. 48-66; “ Unemployment Insurance”; and “ Unem 
Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed’ (International Labour 
Conference, Seventeenth Session, 1988). 

2 Cf. Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 70. 
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tion was previously paid, and may therefore make the worker 
reluctant to re-enter his former occupation if granted for a long 
period ; (3) the state of the labour market for domestic servants 
is manifestly more favourable than for other workers. * 

As regards the third point, however, it should be observed 
that the wider employment possibilities open to domestic ser- 
vants are in fact partly due to the absence of standardised con- 
ditions ; and that, on the other hand, the demand for domestic 
labour does not affect the older workers, for whom the risk of 
unemployment is no less serious than in other occupations. 

It is significant that the British Committee of Enquiry, as 
early as 1923, reported in favour of the inclusion of persons 
engaged in domestic service in the unemployment insurance 
scheme, on the ground that the distinction between workers in 
hotels and in private households was an artificial one. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN DomEsTIC SERVICE 2 


The causes leading to the employment of juveniles in domestic 
service are the same as those operating in factory work. Poverty 
leads the family to seek an extra source of earnings, while the 
employer often sees in the employment of juveniles an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining cheap labour; both these motives being 
strengthened by the commonly accepted view of domestic service 
as light and unskilled work. 

Nevertheless, since this view is true only of a few household 
tasks, supervision of this form of work is difficult, and the 
dangers of employing children who are still attending or have 
just left school are as great in this as in other occupations. The 
regulation of the conditions of employment of this group of 
workers is a matter of vital importance both for individual and 
for social reasons. 

As regards juveniles, i.e. workers between 14 and 16 years of 
age, the special laws for domestic servants contain protective 
provisions prescribing shorter hours of work (Austria, Chile, 
Denmark, Mexico, Russia), prohibiting night work (Denmark, 
Russia), specifying longer rest periods (Austria), requiring 
allowance to be made for the physical strength of the workers, 





1 Cf. ZuscuKe: “Die Hausgehilfen in der Arbeitslosenversicherung”’, in 
Deutsches Arbeitsrecht, No. 4, Nov. 1933. 

2 There appears to be only one study furnishing precise information as to the 
actual conditions of employment of juveniles in domestic service ; this is an article 
entitled “ Jugendliche Hausangestellte ’, in Die Frau, Nov. 1929, No. 11. 
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and stipulating that working hours shall be so distributed as to 
allow of attendance at evening school. 

As regards children, the International Labour Conference 
adopted at its Sixteenth Session in 1932 a Convention concerning 
the minimum age for the admission to employment of children in 
non-industrial occupations, which gave rise to protracted discus- 
sion. In spite of the efforts made in committee to exclude 
domestic service from the scope of the Convention or to allow the 
competent national authorities the power of excluding it in the 
individual States, the draft Convention was finally adopted in a 
form covering the employment of children in domestic service as 
well. 

This Convention provides that children 12 to 14 years of age 
(for India the minimum age is fixed at 10 years, and other 
special conditions are provided) may be employed only on light 
work which is: (a) not harmful to their health or mormal devel- 
opment, (6) not prejudicial to their education, and (c) limited to 
two hours a day both on school-days and on holidays. Work 
on Sunday and public holidays and at night—i.e. for 12 con- 
secutive hours comprising the interval between 8 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
—is prohibited even where light work is concerned. National 
authorities may grant exemption from the provisions of the 
Convention only in respect of children working in family under- 
takings. 

In view of the fact that only in a very few countries is the 
employment of children in domestic service prohibited or res- 
tricled at present’, it is of the greatest social importance that 
this Convention should be as widely ratified as possible. Indi- 
rectly, it would also benefit adult workers, by increasing their 
opportunities of employment. 

So far as the difficulty of supervision is concerned, this would 
probably be less serious for children and young persons than 





1 In Argentina the employment of children under 14 years of age in domestic 
service is prohibited under an Act of 1924 concerning the employment of women 
and children. In Ecuador an Act of 1928 forbids parents, guardians, and any other 
persons responsible for the education and maintenance of children under 12 years 
to employ them as domestic servants with a view to making profit out of their 
work. In Austria and Czechoslovakia the employment of children under 10 and 
14 years respectively in domestic service and agriculture is prohibited only during 
a period of two hours before and one hour after school, while on holidays they may 
not be employed for more than six hours. The nightly rest period for children is 
fixed at nine hours in summer and ten in winter. In Johore, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Hong Kong, etc., the protective measures at present in force are embodied 
in Domestic Servants Ordinances, which prohibit the employment of children 
under 10 years in domestic service, 
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for adults, since in addition to school authorities, existing or 
contemplated public organisations for juvenile welfare work 
might also be called upon for assistance. 


PLACING 


So far as placing in domestic service is concerned, the public 
employment exchanges have hitherto merely acted as auxiliaries 
to other methods. The placing of domestic servants still con- 
stitutes the principal activity of private employment agencies run 
for profit ; according to the report on the abolition of fee-charg- 
ing employment agencies submitted to the Sixteenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference by the International Labour 
Office, domestic servants represented more than half and in some 
cases as much as two-thirds of the workers placed in employment 
by these bodies. * 

The long-standing efforts to abolish or restrict the activities 
of fee-charging employment agencies with a view to permitting 
a more efficient organisation of the labour market and abolishing 
the abuses attendant on this system have led in a number of 
countries to the introduction of statutory provisions prohibiting 


commercial employment agencies (Bulgaria, Finland, Germany, 
Russia), providing for their abolition within a specified time-limit 
(Chile, Danzig, Italy, Poland), or ensuring their gradual disap- 
pearance by prohibiting the setting-up of new agencies (the 
Netherlands). In 1933 the Seventeenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference adopted a Convention for the abolition 





1 Abolition of Fee-charging Employment Agencies. International Labour Confer- 
ence, Sixteenth Session, Geneva, 1932. The following particulars are taken from 
this report : 

Germany, 1930. Out of 1,487 commercial employment agencies, 715 were 
agencies for domestic servants ; these filled 188,000 posts (41 per cent. of the 
total) between 1 October 1927 and 30 September 1928. 

France, 1930. Out of 176,922 women placed in employment by fee-charging 
agencies, 87,485 were domestic servants. 

Great Britain, 1980. In London 45,000 out of 99,017 persons placed in employ- 
ment by private agencies were domestic servants. The report states that “the 
placing of domestic servants in private houses and establishments is generally 
effected at present through privates agencies and newspaper advertisements. . . . 
Experienced domestic servants do not often use the employment exchanges under 
present conditions ’’ (pp. 71-72). 

Netherlands, 1981. Out of 165 commercial fee-charging employment agencies, 
80 were for domestic servants. 

Poland, 1927. A total of 15,699 persons placed in employment by private agen- 
cies included 12,790 domestic servants. 

Sweden. This is the only country in which the activity of the public employment 
exchanges was considerably greater than that of private agencies, the number 
of servants placed by each type of body being 25,092 and 7,681 respectively. 
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of fee-charging employment agencies by a sweeping majority. 
The ratification of this Convention by countries in which com- 
mercial employment agencies now operate alone or side by side 
with the public exchanges would facilitate the organisation of an 
efficient system of public exchanges. 

The substitution of public employment exchanges for private 
agencies is important for two main reasons. In the first place, 
only the public employment exchanges are in a position to lay 
down specified conditions of employment for the engagement 
of workers and to a certain extent to see that they are observed, 
If the placing of domestic servants were organised in the same 
way as for workers subject to collective agreements, i.e. if they 
were placed in employment subject to the observance of speci- 
fied conditions, a decisive advance would have been made 
towards the standardisation of conditions in the occupation and 
the raising of its status. Secondly, wherever it is desired to 
transfer workers from other occupations in order to meet an 
increased demand for domestic servants, the existence of two 
kinds of placing bodies is a very serious handicap, since there is 
a definite danger that only the untrained workers without pre- 
vious domestic experience will apply to the public exchanges, 


while the experienced servants will adhere to the traditional 
method of private placing. Further, where different kinds of 
placing bodies exist side by side, it is extremely difficult if not 
actually impossible to obtain a general view of the actual situation 
of the labour market and to balance supply and demand by 
transfers from different districts. 


The reluctance which still exists on the part of mistresses and 
servants alike to have recourse to the public employment 
exchanges is partly due to the latter’s failure to take into account 
the special requirements of this occupation.* The adoption of 
measures to adapt the public placing services to the requirements 
of domestic service, to supply the exchanges with a trained staff 
capable of understanding the needs both of mistresses and of 
maids, and the collaboration of representatives of the most 
important workers’ and employers’ organisations in the organisa- 
tion of placing would enable these difficulties to be overcome. * 





1 Cf. Mabel Crarrs: “ Placement Follow-Up of Women”’, in The Personnel 
Journal, Vol. XI, No. 5, Feb. 19382. j 

2 In this connection, cf. the Recommendation concerning the abolition of fee- 
charging employment agencies adopted at the International Labour Conference 
in 1933. 
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SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


For a long time disputes concerning domestic servants were 
brought before the ordinary police courts, a system which still 
persists in certain countries.* There is now, however, a growing 
tendency to place domestic servants under the jurisdiction of the 
special labour courts, trade boards or arbitration boards as regards 
disputes arising out of their contracts of employment. At present 
these tribunals are competent to hear such disputes in Austria ’, 
Czechoslovakia *, Germany‘, and certain Swiss Cantons.* The 
Danish Master and Servants Act provides for the setting up in 
every commune of a conciliation board consisting of employers 
and workers to which all disputes must be referred before being 
brought before an ordinary court.° In Russia these disputes are 
dealt with by special conciliation boards or people’s courts.’ In 
Belgium * and Greece *, however, domestic servants are excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the labour courts, and in Spain the joint 
boards which act as arbitration boards in the event of claims 
against dismissal are not applicable to domestic servants. *° 

The advantages which domestic servants derive from being 
placed under the jurisdiction of special courts are due to the 


procedure and constitution of these bodies. The simplified 
form of their procedure makes it possible for the case to be 
dealt with more or less promptly, while the presence on the 
tribunal of assessors belonging to the category of workers 
affected ensures that due weight shall be given to practical 
considerations. 





1 Iceland (Act of 1928), and Yugoslavia ; cf. Molitor. 
2 Act of 18 July 1929 to amend the Act of 1922 concerning industrial courts, 


3 Act of 4 July 1931. 

* Act of 23 December 1926. 

5 Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 17. Special courts for domestic servants 
exist in the Cantons of St. Gall, Neuchatel, Ticino and Geneva. 

6 Act of 1921, sections 34 et seq., Title III (Legislative Series, 1921—Den. 4). 

7 Decree of 25 March 1929 concerning procedure for the settlement of labour 
disputes arising in connection with workers employed in the personal service 
of their employer and his dependants (Legislative Series, 1929—Russ. 5). 

8 The Act of 9 July respecting probiviral courts specifies that the terms “ em- 
ployers’’ and “employees ”’ do not include domestic servants (section 5) (Legisla- 
tive Series, 1926—Bel. 10). 

® Act of 21 April 1926, section 2. 

10 Act of 27 November 1931 concerning the setting up of joint boards (section 
104), and Acts of 1926 and 1929 concerning the constitution of corporative organisa- 
tions (section 93). 
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VoOcATIONAL TRAINING 


All the recent enquiries referred to at the beginning of this 
article reach the conclusion that the development of domestic 
training is one of the most urgent measures necessary to solve 
the problem of domestic work. The urgent nature of this 
problem is the result of various circumstances, some arising out 
‘of changes in general economic conditions and others out of 
new developments in the type of worker available and the 
quality of the labour demanded. 

As regards general economic conditions, these were dealt 
with in the introduction to this article, where it was pointed out 
in particular that the permanent unemployment which threatens 
women workers in industry and commerce has led to attempts 
to provide them with new outlets in domestic work, thus at the 
same time raising the problem of training them for their new 
occupation. The object of the present pages is to show the 
connection between this problem of domestic training and 
certain recent changes, which have occurred independently of 
these general conditions, affecting workers and employers in 
domestic service. 

As regards the workers, these changes relate to the conditions 
and environment in which domestic servants are recruited. 
Most of them come from two sources: either from the country 
districts, or from working-class homes in the towns. Generally 
speaking, therefore, these girls come from homes which have 
little to prepare them for employment in domestic service. But 
whereas girls from the country take service in towns partly 
with the avowed purpose of gaining experience of domestic 
work in a town household and then returning to their homes 
if they do not find a husband in town, the position as regards 
working-class girls from the towns is somewhat different. 
Owing to the present low status of the occupation it is not 
always the most intelligent and adaptable girls who seek 
employment as domestic servants. Moreover, coming as they 
do from overcrowded homes, frequently lacking the guidance 
of the mother, who also goes out to work, and having had to 
keep house for their family for years, most of these girls are 
not only quite untrained but are entirely incapable of realising 
the standard of work required of them and the need for 
methodical training. Recent changes in agricultural conditions 
and a greater tendency among the agricultural population to 
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turn the labour of members of the family to account have in 
several countries had the result of restricting the supply of 
country girls for domestic service during the past few years. 
Recruits from the second group, on the other hand, have tended 
to become more numerous’, and it is precisely for these girls 
that some form of domestic training outside the home is most 
essential. 

This tendency towards a lower level among applicants for 
jobs in domestic service has coincided on the mistresses’ side 
with a demand for a better type of servant. With the increase 
in women’s employment among all classes during recent years’, 
a practical and theoretical knowledge of household work has 
ceased to form a natural part of the education of girls who 
begin to train for or engage in paid employment immediately 
after leaving school. Many of them continue to work after 
marriage and even when they have children; and it is, in fact, 
often merely because they go out to work that they are able to 
employ a servant at all.* As these women usually lack the 
time to direct and supervise the work of their servants, however, 
they demand a particularly high standard of experience and 
initiative. 

These changes in the nature of the demand for and avail- 
able supply of domestic servants account for the attempts made 
in practically all European countries during the last few decades 
to develop the teaching of domestic economy and housewifery, 
and also explain the form which such teaching has taken. 

As early as 1906 the first international Congress on the 
teaching of housewifery was held at Fribourg in Switzerland, 
and attended by representatives from a number of countries, 
including Austria, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Prussia, 
Russia, and the United States.“ To continue the collaboration 
thus established, an International Office for the teaching of 
housewifery was set up in 1908, to act as a link between the 
various countries, as an information bureau, and as a centre for 





1 Cf. Noll. Weiss; op. cit., p. 55. As regards France, however, the Ministry 
of Labour report for 1931 noted that country girls had again begun to seek jobs 
in town households as “ beginners ”’. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 19383: “ The 
Economic Depression and the Employment of Women”’, by M. TH1BERT, pp. 443-470. 

8 This is a factor which should not be lost sight of in campaigns to restrict the 
employment of married women. 

4 Mémoire relatif a Voffice international de Venseignement ménager dabli a 
Fribourg en Suisse. Cf. the rules of the International Federation for the Promotion 
of the Teaching of Housewifery. 
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the publications of the different countries on questions of 
domestic training. This Office is now one of the organs of the 
International Federation for the Promotion of the Teaching of 
Housewifery, and issues a publication which appears six times 
a year and serves indirectly to influence national measures for 
the teaching of housewifery.* International congresses are held 
from time to time to promote these measures, the fifth of the 
series being convened to meet at Berlin in 1923.’ 

In discussing the measures adopted to promote domestic 
training, a distinction may usefully be drawn between (1) the 
teaching of housewifery, and (2) vocational training. 

(1) The attempts to develop the general teaching of house- 
wifery outside the home are represented by classes in elementary 
and secondary schools, continuation classes, and domestic 
training schools (Germany, Switzerland).* The importance of 
these experiments so far as the conditions of employment of 
domestic workers are concerned lies in the higher status that 
the occupation of domestic service tends to acquire as soon as 
it becomes the subject of methodical preliminary training ; they 
also ensure a better grounding for candidates for vocational 
training proper. e 

In a great many countries recent years have seen the setting 
up of training centres, due originaily to private initiative, but 
later encouraged by State grants and made available to wider 
sections of the population.* In Germany, the teaching of house- 
wifery is a main feature of the Women’s Labour Service, and 
in fact one of the principle objects for which it was set up. 5 


(2) The actual vocational training of domestic workers 
must be differentiated from the general teaching of housewifery 





1 L’enseignement ménager (Bulletin of the International Office at Fribourg). 

2 The agenda of this Congress includes the following questions : the develop- 
ment and progress of domestic education, and its scientific bases ; the need for a 
scientific organisation of domestic economy ; the rationalisation of domestic work ; 
the practical training of domestic servants, and the training of teachers. 

3 Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 79. 

* Cf. Ropren: Les centres sociaux: L’enseignement ménager (Les Cahiers de 
Redressement de France; pp. 71 et seq.). 

5 “The Women’s Labour Service must help to prepare the girls of Germany for 
their future duties as wives and mothers.”’ It is also required “ to further the objects 
of demographic and economic policy ” (Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Feb. 1984 : “ Richt- 
linien fiir die Anerkennung der Arbeitsvorhaben im deutschen Frauenarbeits- 
dienst’’); while ther edistribution of female labour is included in its activities. 
The girls admitted to the German Labour Service are for the most part girls who 
have lost their employment owing to developments on the labour market, or who 
have been unable to find posts in paid employment or as apprentices within two 
years of leaving school. Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Feb. 1934. 
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if domestic service is to be raised to the status of a skilled 
occupation. This training should consist in the methodical 
learning of household management. Moreover, if domestic 
service is to be dignified by the title of a “ profession”, account 
must be taken of the aptitude and inclination of the candidate, 
as in other occupations. Apart from these considerations, 
vocational training for domestic service has three main branches : 
(a) vocational training for young girls; (b) additional training, 
and (c) vocational retraining. 

(a) Vocational training may be given in two forms ; appren- 
ticeship in a household, or training in a domestic school. 

For the apprenticeship of untrained girls in individual 
households, which usually varies in length from one to two 
years, proper contracts of apprenticeship have been introduced 
in certain countries to regulate conditions of employment and 
training (Germany *, Switzerland’). The value of this form of 
domestic training depends on effective supervision of the house- 
hold in which it is given, since there is a real danger that 
untrained girls taken into service as learners may be exploited 
as a form of cheap labour. It is therefore important that the 
contract pf apprenticeship should also regulate the question of 
remuneration. 

Apart from that given in private households, domestic 
training may also be provided by domestic schools in the form 
of systematic teaching lasting from six months to a year. 
These courses are sometimes organised by the schools already 
mentioned in connection with general education in domestic 
subjects, and sometimes by genuine technical schools (Den- 
mark *, France *, Germany, Norway). 

It is difficult to say at present which of these two forms 
of domestic training will ultimately prevail. Evidence as to 





1 A new standard contract of apprenticeship was concluded in November 1933 
between the Federation of German Housewives and the Federation of German 
Home Workers and Domestic Servants under the auspices of the Labour Trustee. 
Cf. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Wohlfahrispflege, Nov. 1933, No. 8, p. 350. The year of 
voluntary service in household work organised for girls leaving school by the Federal 
Institution for Unemployment Insurance and Employment Exchanges, in colla- 
boration with other bodies, is also subject to a contract of apprenticeship. Cf. 
Frankfurter Zeitung, 4 May 1934, Nos. 223 and 224. 

2 Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 87. 

3 A special kind of domestic training school has been in existence in Copenhagen 
since 1907 which combines teaching facilities with welfare institutions and under- 
takings run for profit. 

* A domestic training school set up at Lyons in 1932 is described in detail in 
La Chronique Sociale de France, Feb. 1938, pp. 144-147. 
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their respective merits, which is not at present available, would 
afford useful guidance for the future organisation of the 
movement. 

(b) The purpose of additional training is to provide some 
of the older domestic workers already in service with an 
opportunity of improving their position. Particulars on this 
point are available for Germany.' In Prussia, where arrange- 
ments have been made for the training of certificated domestic 
servants, courses have also been organised since 1923 to train 
servants with long experience as housekeepers and stewards. 

All forms of supplementary training, however, entail sub- 
stantial expenses, including not only the cost of the training 
itself, but the loss of current wages. The practical importance 
of facilities for supplementary training for the majority of 
domestic workers must therefore remain extremely limited until 
the development of organisation among domestic servants has 
enabled better provision to be made for it. This, however, 
implies the existence of strong organisations. 

(c) The question of vocational re-training, or the training 
for domestic service of workers from other occupations, is one 
of particular moment at the present time. The measures adopted 
in this field are inspired by two main considerations ; first, the 
fact that the employment situation among domestic servants 
appears to be less unfavourable than it is for other workers; 
and secondly, the assumption that every girl or woman is 
naturally qualified to perform domestic work. 

The latter assumption, as already noted, cannot be accepted 
without substantial reservations, since while many women and 
girls from other occupations are capable of performing domestic 
work, it does not necessarily follow that they are suitable to enter 
domestic service professionally. To ignore the limits set by the 
personal qualifications of the candidates would be to compromise 
the success of the policy that vocational training is intended to 
promote. 

On the other hand, although it is true that in general the 
labour market is more favourable for domestic servants than 
for other workers—a fact which, as already stated, is due in 
part to the absence of regulation of their conditions of employ- 
ment—attempts to transfer workers from other occupations to 





1 Cf. Die Hausangestellienzeitung, No. 5, 1982 (Organ of the Central Federation 
of Domestic Servants and the German Hall-Porters’ Federation). 


6 
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domestic service can be justified only where there is a shortage 
of domestic labour. Where there is already extensive unemploy- 
ment among domestic servants also, measures for vocational 
re-training may be of doubtful value and may even tend to lower 
the conditions of employment in the occupation. Where, how- 
ever, workers are transferred from other occupations to meet a 
genuine need for domestic labour, this policy is of value to the 
whole occupation as a means of protecting wages against under- 
cutting by unskilled labour, and to the new recruits who are 
able as a result of their training to earn a higher wage. 

Generally speaking, the re-training courses for unemployed 
workers from other occupations are organised by the public 
employment exchanges (Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland). 
These courses usually last three to four months, at the end of 
which certificates are sometimes issued to the women attending 
them. In Great Britain’ training in domestic work has been 
provided for many years past, in particular for girls from 
certain industrial areas, by the Central Commitiee on Women’s 
Training and Employment. The training is given in unemploy- 
ment centres, some of which are resident. 


THE ORGANISATION OF DomMEsTIC SERVANTS 


It has been noted more than once in the course of this study 
that besides statutory regulations and suitable training, organised 
trade union action might play a very important part in improv- 
ing the conditions of employment and raising the standard of 
the qualifications of domestic servants. So far, however, any 
such action has been on a very limited scale. 

The question of the organisation of women workers’ in 
general is a thorny one, owing to the fact that women so often 
look upon their occupation as merely temporary. It meets with 
the same difficulties among domestic servants as among home- 
workers. Owing to their isolated position these workers take 
little interest in economic questions. They look upon the dif- 
ficulties of their occupation and of their individual job as 
personal ones, not as common to the whole occupation, and 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 5, May 1933, pp. 595-619 : 
“ Unemployment Benefits and Measures for Occupying the Unemployed in Great 
Britain ’’, by Henry Fuss and D. Christie Tarr ; and also Women in Council (N.C. W. 
News), No. 1, Jan. 1933. 

2 Cf. Racaz: “ Berufliche Organisation der Hausangestellten in der Schweiz ”’, 
in Zeitschrift fiir Schweizer Statistik, 1932, p. 31. 
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usually consider a change of job as the most effective remedy. 
When, as sometimes occurs, an organisation is formed to pro- 
secute specific claims, the members often lose interest in it after 
a time once these claims have been established. 

These general difficulties, encountered in the organisation of 
many women workers, are further aggravated in the case of 
domestic servants by the special conditions obtaining in the 
occupation. 

In the first place, domestic servants have little free time. 
Exceptional keenness is necessary to induce them to devote 
their one free evening a week, even once or twice a month, to 
their organisations for purposes other than amusement. This 
in itself is a source of considerable difficulty, and explains the 
fact that most of the members of domestic servants’ associations 
are older women. Secondly, membership of an organisation is 
often opposed by the mistresses, especially in the case of organ- 
isations with purely occupational aims. And lastly, there is the 
great instability among domestic workers, of which existing 
organisations very frequently complain. This is due to the 
mobility of the workers in the occupation itself, as they natur- 
ally attach less value to membership of a union when they 
intend sooner or later to change their occupation. 

All these reasons, arising from the peculiar living conditions 
of domestic servants, explain why organisations pursuing social 
rather than purely economic aims tend to recruit a larger 
membership. 

It is practically impossible to obtain even a rough idea of 
the nature and size of existing organisations for domestic 
servants. Trade union publications, which usually afford an 
insight into the activities of such organisations, are almost non- 
existent in this domain.* The following particulars are there- 
fore merely of interest as examples, and cannot be taken as 
giving any adequate idea of the real position as regards the 
organisation of domestic servants. It is certain, however, that 
the present degree of organisation among domestic servants 





1 The following publications existed in Germany until recently : (1) Die Haus- 
angestellte, organ of the German Federation of Women Domestic Servants ; (2) Die 
Hausgehilfin, organ of the German Federation of Christian Domestic Servants ; 
(3) Die Hausangestellienzeitung, organ of the German Central Association of Domestic 
Servants and the German Hall-Porters’ Association. The first and third of these 
no longer appear. In Denmark there is one publication : Husassistenten, organ of 
the Association of Domestic Assistants. 
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does not in any way correspond to the real importance of this 
group of workers. 

In Finland domestic servants’ associations, which were set 
up in 1900 and formed a federation in 1905, have displayed 
great activity.! The demands put forward by this federation, 
which has only about 550 members at present, comprise equal 
civil and political rights for its members, the extension to 
domestic servants of hours of work legislation, free public 
employment exchanges, inclusion in sickness and accident 
insurance schemes, development of vocational training, and the 
improvement of conditions as regards wages, accommodation, 
and food. It has succeeded in particular in securing that 
domestic servants shall be placed on the same footing as other 
workers as regards their contracts of employment. Persons in 
domestic employment, who have meanwhile been granted 
equality of civil and political rights, are now, as already noted 
in another part of this article, liable to compulsory accident 
insurance, and can have recourse to the public employment 
exchanges since the abolition of fee-charging employment 
agencies in 1926.* The organisation has set up an employment 
office in Helsingfors, a hostel for temporarily unemployed 
domestic servants, and a summer holiday home. 

In Lithuania a trade union for women domestic servants has 
existed since November 1932. Similar organisations also exist in 
Denmark and Sweden. 

In Germany the former trade unions of all tendencies had 
sections for women domestic servants. These organisations 
pursued a vigorous campaign in favour of the regulation of 
conditions of employment by collective agreement, which met 
with a certain degree of success in various places and localities. 
Some of them also demanded the inclusion of domestic servants 
within the scope of accident insurance. To-day the trade organ- 
isation for domestic servants is the Federation of Home Workers 
and Women Domestic Servants. ; 

In the Netherlands, too, there is a domestic servants’ organ- 
isation which has tried to improve the conditions of employ- 
ment of its members and to secure for them the same treatment 
as other workers, particularly as regards liability to compulsory 





1 Cf. Minna Srtampaa: Life and Labour Bulletin, No. 10, 1931. 
2 Cf. Pour les Femmes, Feb. 1932. 
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sickness insurance and the statutory regulation of hours of work 
with due regard to the special requirements of the occupation. ? 

In Switzerland women domestic servants can belong to the 
Federation of Women Domestic, Hotel, and Restaurant Em- 
ployees (formerly the Catholic Domestic Servants’ Federation). 
There is no section for domestic servants in the Swiss Trade 
Union Federation. ? 

In Austria the free trade unions used to have a section for 
women domestic servants, which in 1932 comprised nine local 
branches with over 4,000 members. 

In Czechoslovakia the Federation of Czechoslovak Trade 
Unions includes an organisation for women domestic servants, 
which at the beginning of 1934 had a membership of only 404. 
Similar organisations with a correspondingly small membership 
have also been set up by other parties. The Federation com- 
plains of the extreme mobility of this membership. 

















CoNCLUSION 


The questions taken as the starting point of the present study 
of servants were why domestic service is a less popular occupa- 
tion among women than many others involving less varied and 
less responsible duties, and why, even when conditions on the 
labour market are normal, there is no automatic balancing of 
supply and demand in this occupation by recruiting from other 
branches. 

In considering these questions, it was taken as a guiding 
consideration that a thorough knowledge of present conditions 
in the occupation is an essential preliminary to their reform, 
leading perhaps to the opening up of a new field of employment 
for women workers squeezed out of other branches of economic 
life. A redistribution of labour along these lines might be of 
the greatest economic and social significance, but to offer any 
guarantee of permanence it must be spontaneous. 

What conclusion may now be drawn from our enquiries? In 
the first place, it is clear that the actual hours of work and 
free time of domestic workers differentiate them from all other 
workers, whereas the equalisation of these conditions is the more 


























1 In November 1933 this organisation submitted a petition to the Ministry 
of Social Affairs demanding that persons employed in domestic service be included 
within the scope of the sickness insurance scheme and of labour legislation in 
general. 

2 Cf. RaGaz: op. cit. 
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necessary in their case because the difficulty of getting used 
to household work is often increased by the isolation in which it 
is performed. Only a few countries have special legal provisions 
in this field. Some of these have tried to improve in some 
measure the conditions which appear to play the largest part 
in discouraging entry into the occupation. Although provisions 
to regulate free time and rest periods cannot remove the essen- 
tial difference between the conditions of employment of domestic 
servants and those of all other kinds of workers, the introduc- 
tion of compulsory rest periods during the day and time off 
during the week nevertheless represents an improvement which 
becomes a substantial one where, as in certain cases, the law also 
provides that the hours prescribed may not be exceeded without 
compensation. 

As regards juveniles, there are again only a few laws that 
make provision for a restriction of working hours and an exten- 
sion of rest periods and free time. 

The absence of uniformity which prevails in respect of hours 
of work is also evident in the sphere of wages. Although some- 
times fairly high, or higher than in other occupations, they 
depend on wholly arbitrary agreements. With few exceptions, 
the laws provide no adequate protection against the danger of 
wage cutting, a danger which exists more or less in all unorgan- 
ised occupations. 

Domestic service as an occupation is often looked down upon 
in relation to other forms of employment, owing in particular 
to the disparaging opinion held of domestic work, which usually 
ranks as unskilled work offering little opportunity for advance- 
ment, and also to the unsatisfactory legal status of domestic 
servants under social legislation and the laws governing con- 
tracts of employment. The various enquiries are unanimous in 
pointing to these various factors as the chief grounds of aversion 
to entering domestic service. 

Is it to be concluded that these drawbacks are an inevitable 
accompaniment of domestic work as such? This article has, 
indeed, dealt with the obstacles to the regulation of conditions 
of employment arising out of the difficulty of effective control, 
and recommended in the same connection that the public employ- 
ment exchanges should be made responsible for the placing of 
domestic workers also. The considerations given below tend to 
show, however, that the essential objections to the occupation do 
not lie in the nature of domestic work. 
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It may be noted in the first place that since it has ceased 
to be a matter of State concern for the purpose of protecting 
public health, the gradual extension of restrictions on working 
hours to the majority of the working class is primarily due to 
the collective action of the organised workers in defence of their 
common interests. For a long time such collective action was 
entirely absent among domestic workers, and even to-day their 
organisations are undeveloped. This is also one of the factors 
which account for the special legal status of domestic servants in 
other domains as well—e.g. under social insurance schemes. 
In countries where in the course of time organisations have 
developed and pursued an active policy, the conditions of employ- 
ment of domestic servants tend to approximate more closely 
to those of other workers. 

Secondly, the absence of any regulation of hours in domestic 
service also appears to be largely due to a lack of organisation 
and planning in household management. In industrial under- 
takings, rationalisation has always gone hand in hand with a 
reduction in the working hours of labour, while in unrationalised 
undertakings—for instance, among artisans—the regulation of 
hours is also less effective. Indirect recognition that faulty 
organisation is one of the causes of present difficulties is afforded 
by the attempts that have been made to introduce rationalisation 
and planning into domestic work. In Germany, for instance, 
there has for many years been a special branch of the Reichsku- 
ratorium fir Wirtschaftlichkeit to deal with this question of 
detail. * 

In order to secure for the occupation of domestic service 
a status and popularity equal to that enjoyed by the other 
branches of women’s employment, the tendencies which at 
present appear only sporadically must be developed and a definite 
occupational policy pursued. 

As regards general measures, the aim should be to extend 
the improvements made during the last few decades in the living 
and working conditions of all workers as far as possible to 
domestic servants, and thus to do away with the present social 
difference between them. As the number of mistresses who 
themselves are or have been engaged in paid employment 





1 Cf. various publications of the Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit — e.g. 
Mitteilungen tiber Hauswirtschaft ; Hauswirtschaftlicher Lehrdienst, and also the 
agenda of the Fifth International Congress on the teaching of housewifery, Berlin, 
1934, referred to in an earlier part of this article. 
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increases, they will tend more easily to understand the spoken or 
unspoken demands and desires of their servants, thus facilitating 
the reform of accepted conditions of employment. 

More specifically, the following reforms appear to be neces- 
sary : (1) The conditions of employment and economic conditions 
of domestic servants should be regulated by special legislation 
and by the inclusion of domestic servants in existing social 
insurance schemes. (2) Vocational training must be extended 
and improved with a view to the transformation of domestic 
service into a skilled occupation, ensuring its recognition as such, 
and raising the social status of domestic workers. (3) Seeing that 
the drawbacks to the occupation, and in particular the unre- 
stricted hours of work, are closely bound up with the fact that 
the servant lives in her employer’s household, steps should be 
taken to mitigate the rigidity of conditions of employment in this 
respect by encouraging the employment of daily servants, a 
measure which would conform to the natural economic trends 
which are leading among other things to a restriction of housing 
accommodation among wide sections of the population. (4) To 
remedy the isolated position of domestic workers, steps should be 
taken to promote their organisation, since the further organisa- 


lion spreads among domestic workers also, the more capable they 
will become of collaborating in the regulation of their own living 
and working conditions. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Results of Compulsory Labour Service 
in Bulgaria from 1925 to 1933 


A detailed study of the basic conditions of the law governing 
compulsory labour service, established in Bulgaria in 1921, and of 
the general results arrived at during the first five years (1921-1925) 
has already been published in this Review. + 

The general provisions relating to “ regular service ’’, the applica- 
tion of which formed the object of the former study, have since 
undergone only slight modifications of detail, such as variation in 
the rate of commutation for persons liable to compulsory service. 
The present study, which also relates only to “regular service ” 
to the exclusion of “ temporary service ”, covers a period of operation 
of eight years, from 1 April 1925 to 81 March 19388. ? 


NuMBERS OF WorRKERS RENDERING REGULAR COMPULSORY 
SERVICE 


The total number of workers called up for their eight months’ 
compulsory service during the period considered was 140,142. The 
following table shows the annual contingents and their distribution 
among the various Ministries and the Directorate of Compulsory 
Labour Service for carrying out different works. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1926, pp. 83-92 : 
“The Results of Compulsory Labour Service in Bulgaria from 1921 to 1925”’. 
Cf. also: Max Lazarp: Compulsory Labour Service in Bulgaria; Studies and 
Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 12 ; 1922 ; 160 pp. 

2 Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie, Sofia, 1932, and GLAvNA D1rrREK- 
ZIA NA TROUDOVATA POVINNOST : Godichen otchet na Direkziata na troudovata povin- 
nost (General Directorate of Compulsory Labour Service: Report for the years 
1925-26 to 1932-33). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS, 1925-1933 





Number of workers 





Allocation of workers 
1928- | 1929- 1930- 
29 30 31 





Ministry of Railways : 
railways and ports 


Ministry of Agriculture : 
forests, State nurseries, 
and parks 440 


Ministry of Public Works : 
road making 11,050 


Ministry of War: navvying, 
surveying work, aero- 
dromes, etc. 1,810 


Ministry of Commerce: 
health resorts and mines 100 


Various 





Total for Ministries | 12,250) 11,262/ 18,415/ 18,715) 14,290 


General Directorate : prov- 
incial offices, workshops, 
lands, etc. 8,250) 2,750 








14,512) 16,165 



































PRODUCTION 


Work for the State 


To enumerate the different works carried out for the various 
Ministries is impossible, and here only the most important, such as 
the construction of roads and railways, during the eight years under 
consideration (1925-1933) + will be mentioned. The details are shown 
in the table on the following page. 





1 The fiscal year begins on 1 April and ends on 81 March. 
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The total value of the whole of this work is estimated at 881,574,926 
leva. 

The following table shows the total amount of work done on 
road and railway construction and other work for the State, expressed 
as the total number of 8-hour days worked and their value. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF DAYS WORKED FROM 1925 To 19383 





Number of days worked 





Value of work 
in leva 

On road and rail- On other work 

way construction for the State 





1925-26 962,361 151,473 1,113,834 75,111,277 
1926-27 710,835 201,525 912,360 68,056,877 
1927-28 1,336,980 234,820 1,571,800 135,450,983 
1928-29 1,310,178 214,299 1,524,477 142,075,936 
1929-30 1,310,166 158,553 1,468,719 154,381,307 
1930-31 1,261,359 190,317 1,451,676 142,082,059 
1931-32 1,286,346 167,893 1,404,239 131,858,836 


1932-33 1,159,170 301,848 1,461,018 140,387,606 





9,287,395 1,620,728 10,908,123 989,304,881 


























In addition to these items, a large amount of regular work is 
done which does not appear in the regular budgets. This “ extra- 
budgetary ” work is done by persons assigned to undertakings and 
works of public utility, and is paid for by the undertakings concerned. 
It amounted, in the period 1931 to 1933, to 2,519,177 days, of a 
total value of 144,553,446 leva. 

It will be seen from these figures that the regular service is utilised 
principally for the construction of roads and railways. For the whole 
of the period under consideration the proportion of days worked 
for the account of the Ministries of Public Works and of Railways, 
for the extension of the system of road and rail communications, 
was 85 per cent. of the total worked for the account of the State. 

This utilisation of the “ troudovaks ” (workers liable to compul- 
sory labour service) has been the subject of special laws, such as the 
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Act of 19 June 1925 and the amending Acts of 25 February and 29 
June 19338, the object of which is to extend the railway system and 
develop the ports on the Danube and the Black Sea. 


Work under the Directorate 


In addition to administering the regular service as noted above 
—temporary service not being dealt with in this article—the Direc- 
torate of Compulsory Labour Service controls certain mobile groups 
of workers and administers certain undertakings directly. 

The mobile groups, called “chetas ”, consist of skilled workers 
(butchers, bakers, charcoal-burners, carters, warehousemen, etc.) who 
are employed on repairs to tools, etc., and the supply and equipment 
of the troudovaks. These groups, in the period 1925 to 1933, worked 
2,274,875 8-hour days ; but the results of their work are very difficult 
to evaluate, owing to the character of the tasks upon which they were 
engaged. However, the value of their labour is estimated at about 
172 million leva. 

Four undertakings are directly managed by the Directorate of 
Compulsory Labour Service. The information given as to their oper- 
ations during the period 1 April 1924 to 31 March 1983 may be sum- 
marised as follows. 

The boot and shoe factory at Gornia-Bania, near Sofia, in 159,678 
days’ work, made 141,766 pairs of shoes—almost all that were 
needed by the troudovaks—as well as 200,182 pairs of military 
boots for soldiers, policemen, etc. The clothing factory in the same 
place, in 309,201 days’ work, made 247,446 coats, 71,437 overcoats, 
268,414 pairs of trousers, and 267,997 caps, vests, blouses, and other 
articles of clothing. These two factories have made a profit of 
10,385,203 leva. 

Three forest estates (two of which ceased to operate as from the 
end of 1925) yielded, in 2,759,894 days’ work, large quantities of 
railway sleepers, pit props, telegraph poles, beams, charcoal, barrels, 
firewood, etc. In addition, the necessary machinery was installed, 
and 49 kilometres of light railway, and various buildings, roads, 
etc., were constructed. A few of the figures, given by way of example, 
are ; 608,190 normal sleepers, 338,539 light railway sleepers, 15,267 
special sleepers ; 351,220 telegraph poles; 381,184 metres of pit 
props ; 8,209,191 kilogrammes of charcoal ; 905,813 cubic metres of 
firewood ; 118,147 cubic metres of building materials ; 302,630 handles 
for axes, etc. ; 22,184 square metres of wood flooring blocks, etc. ; 
8,176 wheelbarrows ; 1,312 pairs of ski. The undertaking also sup- 
plied the stones, bricks, and lime needed for the construction of its 
own buildings. The net profit amounted to 46,131,987 leva. 

The following table shows the output of the brick works near 
Sofia. 
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PRODUCTION OF THE BRICK WORKS, 1 APRIL 1924 To 31 MARCH 1933 





Number of days worked 


Total 





Productive 
work 


Other 
work * 


Total 


production 


General 
expenses 


Receipts 


Net 
profit 





1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 


1932-33 


Total 


21,957 
27,170 
26,390 
25,208 
24,931 
28,187 
27,184 
26,779 


81,612 


28,842 
34,556 
80,215 
25,936 
25,194 
29,465 
27,184 
26,779 


31,612 


2,911,080 
3,663,348 
8,538,900 
8,620,649 
4,033,548 
8,536,001 
2,690,293 
3,644,532 
8,061,334 


Leva 
1,266,635 


2,378,021 
2,452,282 
2,227,410 
2,482,693 
2,448,542 
2,387,324 
2,250,334 


2,411,167 


Leva 
2,802,746 


8,488,921 
8,795,097 
8,820,679 
8,067,656 
8,521,884 
2,649,050 
2,291,844 


2,513,264 


Leva 
1,536,111 


1,115,900 
1,842,815 
1,093,269 
584,963 
1,073,292 
261,726 
41,510 


102,097 








239,418 


20,365 


259,783 


30,699,685 


20,299,408 


27,451,091 


7,151,683 
































* Days spent on work which is not directly productive, such as roadmaking, work in workshops and 
offices, and days lost through public holidays, drunkenness, iliness, etc. 
The general results of the Directorate undertakings are shown 
in the following table. 
1925-1933 


RESULTS OF WORK IN DIRECTORATE UNDERTAKINGS, 








Receipts Profits 


Expenditure | 


Number of 
undertakings 





In thousands of leva 











60,370 64,583 


1925-26 


43,971 48,475 


1926-27 


1927-28 89,721 41,242 


1928-29 44,219 49,445 


56,528 65,072 


1929-30 


38,440 48,973 


1930-31 


1931-32 36,999 47,973 


- + + + + > fk & 


35,285 39,893 


1932-33 





Total 355,533 405,656 
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During the eight years under consideration the Directorate under- 
takings thus made a profit of 50,128,000 leva. : 


VALUE AND Cost oF THE WorK 


The table below gives figures based on all the work done under 
the administration of ten district offices, thus giving an idea of the 
commercial value of the work done by the troudovaks employed 
on the construction of roads and railways, and of how it has increased 


Since 1924. 


DAILY OUTPUT OF TROUDOVAKS ON ROAD AND RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION, 1924, 19381, AND 19382 





1924 1931 





Kind of work 
Cubic metres 





Embankments (3 cate- 
gories) 8.27, 2.10, 1.13 4.69, 2.27, 1.67 |- 4.81, 3.87, 1.90 


Quarrying stones for 
breaking 1,47 - 5.60 
Digging pebbles 2.33 . 4.26 
Digging sand 2.85 8.69 
Crushing rock 8.47 
Dry-walling and mor- 
tar-walling 1.51, 0.79 














Road beds 82.0 _ 43.30 
Ballasting (3 categories)} 15.0, 18.0, 75.0 | 16.80, 34.58, 177.30 | 19.23, 29.21, 179.70 




















The average cost of a troudovak—including food, salaries of 
paid staff, amortisation of capital expenditure, forage, general ex- 
penses, etc.—fell from 49.45 leva in 1925-26 to 42.39 leva in 1931-32 
and 42.20 leva in 1932-33. The receipts per troudovak are estimated 
at 52.90 leva in 1925-26, 75.77 leva in 1927-28, and 60 leva from 
1981-82 onwards. It is therefore calculated that the compulsory 
labour of a troudovak brings in an average of 18 leva per day over 
and above what he costs. , 


BupDGET 


The working capital required by the Directorate of Compulsory 
Labour Service is provided by annual credits. The total of the sums 
provided for under this heading in the Budgets from 1925-26 to 
1982-83 amounted to 2,101,505,661 leva. The statement given below 
summarises the balance-sheet totals for each financial year. It covers 
the whole work of the Directorate : the central administration, ten 
district offices, and the undertakings. 
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BALANCE-SHEET TOTALS OF THE DIRECTORATE OF COMPULSORY LABOUR 
SERVICE, 1925-26 To 1932-33 
(in leva) * 





Financial year 


Expenditure 


Receipts 


Profit 





1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 


1932-33 


182,944,747 
146,548,629 
154,388,922 
164,482,237 
188,061,303 
199,413,223 
173,334,375 


152,856,464 


194,535,786 
162,292,360 
233,259,382 
310,365,684 
370,338,271 
316,881,174 
276,532,562 


237,300,442 


11,591,039 
15,743,731 
78,870,460 
145,883,447 
182,276,968 
117,467,951 
108,198,187 


84,443,978 





Total ? 1,362,029,900 2,101,505,661 739,475,761 




















* Here, as elsewhere in this article, the figures ignore fractions of a lev. To make the totals 
agree with the partial figures, some figures have been slightly changed, but not by more than 1 lev. 

* This total does not include the Fund for temporary service, which, during the four years 
from 1925-1926 to 1928-1929, showed receipts amounting to 2,962,427 leva and expenditure of 
2,048,452 leva. 


It will be seen that receipts rose steadily up to 1929-30, the year 
in which they reached their highest point, 370,338,271 leva, with a 


profit of 182,276,968 leva. From 1980-31 onwards there has been a 
gradual decrease. 

In the absence of an accurate computation of the workers’ output 
and its cost on a purely commercial basis, the following table indicates 
the sources of the total receipts of 2,101,505,661 leva. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS, BY ORIGIN 
(in leva) 





Commutation fees, 
payments by 
Ministries, etc. 


Receipts from 
production 


Miscellaneous 
receipts 








117,685,136 
109,864,048 
189,294,618 
251,447,196 
297,436,108 
258,013,955 
220,108,792 


188,892,820 


66,158,120 
51,208,024 
41,439,855 
50,574,311 
65,853,521 
48,699,040 
46,481,683 


40,458,511 


10,692,529 
1,220,288 
2,534,910 
8,334,177 
7,048,642 

10,168,179 
9,942,087 


7,949,111 








1,632,742,673 





410,873,065 





57,889,923 
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It will be seen that the receipts from production are about one- 
fifth of the total receipts of the Compulsory Labour Service for the 
eight years under consideration. 


CoNCLUSION 


The above summary, as already observed, takes account only 
of regular service, and is in no sense a review of all the results obtained 
by compulsory labour in Bulgaria. However, a comparison with the 
article published in a previous number of the Review, concerning 
the early period of application of the system ', will give an idea of 
the importance of the work accomplished by the General Directorate 
from 1921 to 1933. 

The total number of workers employed during these twelve years 
was 223,786. This number, however, is not quite accurate, since 
—especially during the early years—one worker might be registered 
two or three times if he performed his eight months’ service in several 
instalments. Work done for the State from 1922 to 1933 accounted 
for 16,207,536 8-hour days of labour, of a total value of 1,227,115,141 
leva. 

The principal work undertaken was, and still is, the construction 
and repair of roads, which accounted for about 54 per cent. of the 
whole of the labour called up. Work done on the railway system 
and in ports gave employment to 14 per cent., the General Directorate, 
with the undertakings operated by it, 21 per cent.; agriculture, 
3 per cent.; miscellaneous, 8 per cent. 

The thirteen annual balance sheets ? of the Directorate of Compul- 
sory Labour Service show total receipts 2,551,486,802 leva against 
total expenditure of 1,924,810,402 leva, or an excess of receipts over 
expenditure of 626,626,400 leva. Only the first four years showed a 
deficit, totalling 122,931,580 leva. All other years have shown an 
excess of receipts, steadily increasing up to 1929-80. This was a record 
year, as regards both the results in road construction and production 
properly so called, and excess of receipts over expenditure. A slowing- 
down occurred subsequently, due partly to a decrease in the value 
of the work done but much more to budgetary restrictions. 

It may therefore be expected that when the present restrictions 
are abolished the value of the compulsory labour service output 
will once more increase. The opinion has however been expressed 
that, if this service is to become a real instrument of State constructive 
policy, it would first of all be necessary to draw up a national economic 
plan* covering a period of five to ten years, and then to abolish the 
present tendency for commutation of compulsory service to become 
an ordinary tax, and to improve the equipment which, it would 
appear, is both unsatisfactory and inadequate. 





1 The year 1921 was only an experimental period. Cf. on this subject : Max 
LAZARD : op. cit. 

? Including a sum of 59,083,364 leva derived from the Fund for temporary 
labour (cf. note* to the table on p. 372), and sums not included in the balance- 
Sheets of 1921-22 and 1922-23. 

3 Cf. La Bulgarie, 18 Aug. 1933. 
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Native Labour in East Africa 


The report for 1982 of the Labour Section of the Kenya Native 
Affairs Department and a report on labour contained in the 1938 
report on the administration of the Mandated Territory of Tanga- 
nyika, though covering different years, combine to give a useful 
account of labour conditions in East Africa at a time when the effect 
of the depression was being severely felt but when signs of recovery 
or readjustment were not lacking. ? 


THe European Lasour DEMAND 


In Kenya the average number of Natives in employment for the 
complete year 1982 was 182,000, as compared with 141,000 in 1931, 
and 160,000 in 1929. The monthly averages for the year, however, 
indicate that there was a gradual increase in the labour demand. 
In December 1982 there were 140,000 in employment, as compared 
with 127,000 in December 1931. The report of the Registration Section 
of the Native Affairs Department shows that a monthly average of 
117,658 Kenya Natives were in employment (the balance being com- 
posed of Uganda, Tanganyika, and other immigrant Natives), this 
figure representing 24.85 per cent. of the total estimated able-bodied 
adult male population. 

Figures are not given in the Tanganyika report, which states, 
however, that the demand for labour in 1983 showed some improve- 
ment on the previous year. 

In both Territories there was increased employment on the gold- 
fields. 

The Kenya report states that the Kakamega goldfields employed 
a number of Natives of the Reserve, but that it was hard to say how 
many, aS some were employed by the day and consequently did not 
have to be reported, while in many other instances the miners omitted 
to send in labour returns. Figures given later, however, showed that 
the average number employed on the different mining properties 
throughout Kenya was 9,000.2 

In Tanganyika, where in 1932 an average mining labour force of 
7,121 was employed *, it is calculated in the 1933 report that ap- 





1 KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. NATIVE AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT : 
Annual Report, 1932. Nairobi, Government Printer, 1934. 

GREAT BriTaAIn. COLONIAL OFFIcE : Report by His Majesty's Government in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the 
League of Nations on the Administration of the Tanganyika Territory for the Year 
1933. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 

For a summary of the 1931 report of the Kenya Labour Section, cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 2, Feb. 1933, pp. 246-250. 

2 East African Standard, 19 Aug. 1933. 

3 TANGANYIKA TERRITORY : Report of the Mines Department for the Year 1932. 
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proximately 12,000 Natives were employed on the Lupa fields. Some 
of the employment was of a somewhat casual nature, but with the 
development of reef mining more organised employment is to be 
expected, and it is thought that the Lupa may absorb as many as 
20,000 labourers. There is a possibility of some 8,000 labourers being 
employed in other mining areas. 


RECRUITING 


The decline in importance of labour recruited for a multiple number 
of 30-day periods appears to have been accentuated. 

The Kenya report states that, as a direct result of the scarcity 
of work, the numbers of contracted and recruited labourers have 
tended to fall, as employers were able to obtain all the labour they 
required and were anxious to save recruiting fees. With an average 
labour force of 182,000, only 8,702 written contracts were entered 
into during the year. 

In Tanganyika it is estimated that the labour engaged under 
contract through recruiting organisations in 1983 amounted to a very 
small percentage of the total labour force, “ possibly 10 to 15 per cent. 
or even less ”’. 


ABSENTEEISM AND STABILISATION OF LABOUR 


The Provincial Commissioner of Tanga (Tanganyika Territory), 
in his annual report for 1929, attempted to estimate the proportion 
of labourers employed under contract, as squatter labour (i.e. resident 
on the estate), and as local casual labour, as well as the average 
daily turnout for each group of labourers. On the basis of his 
figures, an estate with a nominal roll of 1,000 labourers would have 
160 contract, 470 squatter, and 870 local labourers, while the actual 
turnout would be 118 contract labourers, 301 squatters, and 185 locals, 
giving a total of 604 a day. 

The 1983 Tanganyika report states that it is generally held that, 
in the interests especially of the sisal industry, it is vital to reduce 
absenteeism and to develop a labour force wholly dependent on wages 
and therefore obliged to turn out regularly for work. The report 
argues, however, that although the disadvantages of an irregular 
labour force are many and obvious from the point of view of the em- 
ployer, the advantages are none the less real and may in the long 
run prove of greater value. These advantages are summarised as 
being : (1) simplicity and cheapness, especially of organisation, for 
types of work which will not stand any but the lowest scale of wages ; 
(2) the absence of any need for elaborate housing arrangements, 
medical organisation, etc., due to the natural and therefore compara- 
tively healthy living conditions of a great part of the labour force, 
conditions which include the possibility and very generally the practice 
of a normal family life ; (8) the relief of industry from the necessity 
of unemployed pay and many other factors of a fully organised labour 
force dependent entirely on wages ; (4) the slowing, if not indeed the 
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prevention, of the process commonly described as “ detribalisation ” ; 
and (5) the contentment of the labourers, who work in conditions 
which to them are generally satisfactory. 

The report adds that if it does nothing else, the present system 
at least provides a period of gradual habituation to European industrial 
methods and has protected local communities from the effects of a 
too sudden introduction of social conditions which might have had 
seriously damaging consequences. It may even come to be regarded 
in time as definitely preferable to a process of industrialisation. 


Wace PRoBLEMS 


In Tanganyika, in 1983, wages for unskilled labour in agriculture 
ranged from 6s. to 14s. a month with food and housing, and rates in 
other employment were similar. In remote areas porters and unskilled 
labourers were obtainable for less than 6s. a month. The Kenya report 
for 1982 states that wages were often as low as 7s. or 8s. with rations. 

The Tanganyika report nevertheless points out that although 
the number of detribalised Natives for whom employment has become 
a necessity may have increased, the bulk of the population remain 
independent of wages for the necessities of life. “It is necessary in 
considering this question to turn European ideas back to front, 
especially as far as the Natives of the more backward areas are con- 
cerned, for it is money which to them is the commodity to be bought, 
and crops, stock, hoes and such things which are the standard of 
value. They even speak of going to buy shillings for the tax ”. Though 
there is a rapidly growing desire for articles which, generally speaking, 
can only be obtained with money, yet when money from the Native 
point of view becomes too expensive, the tendency is to reduce pur- 
chases rather than to increase the efforts to obtain money. This 
situation, according to the report, explains the apparent paradox 
that economic depression resulting in a serious contraction in numbers 
employed produces not unemployment as in Europe, but a shortage 
of labour, especially of the completely unskilled type which draws the 
lowest scale of wages. Moreover, the independence of labour has been 
a great advantage to the industries concerned during the economic 
depression. 

Throughout the years under review, the withholding of wages by 
impoverished employers was a matter of concern in both Territories. 

In Kenya, in 1932, the Labour Section, on behalf of workers, 
claimed £5,065 and recovered £3,759. In Tanganyika, approximately 
£2,500 was still outstanding at the end of 19382. 

The Kenya report states that ensuring the payment of wages 
was the chief occupation of the labour officers and that it was a sad 
reflection on the difficulties of the times that the cases of withholding 
wages undertaken by the Labour Section increased from 105 in 1931 
to 166 in 1982. This increase was almost wholly due to prosecutions 
against European farmers who in ordinary times, as a class, invariably 
pay the wages due to their workers. The primary object pursued 
by the Labour Section was to obtain the money due to the Natives, 
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and to this end any arrangement that seemed to afford hope that 
payment would ultimately be made was accepted. Only in the absence 
of any offer or in case of unfair dealing were proceedings instituted in 
court. Such proceedings, however, were instituted in every case where 
no offer was made, as otherwise the confidence between employer 
and employed would be completely shaken, with disastrous results 
to the prosperity of the whole country. 

The Tanganyika report also emphasises that the main object 
pursued by the Administration was to secure payment to those to 
whom it was due. Criminal prosecutions were only instituted in cases 
of fraud or utter recklessness in engaging labour. During 19338, 149 
cases of withholding wages were brought to the courts and 57 con- 
victions were secured. 


ComMMUNAL LABOUR AND COMPULSORY PORTERAGE 


The number of men ordered out under the Native Authority 
Ordinance in Kenya for paid compulsory labour on urgent repairs 
or as Government porters showed a slight increase in 1982. 


The totals for eight years were as follows : 





Number of Average number 
men ordered pene hy of days worked 
out by each man called out 





15,240 76,264 5.00 
13,228 56,781 4.29 
12,809 95,975 7.49 
12,897 86,587 6.71 
9,663 64,657 6.69 
9,098 37,465 4.12 
5,682 12,265 2.16 


1932 7,381 13,779 























The report submitted to the International Labour Office under 
Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles on the application of the Forced 
Labour Convention points out that it is often hard to fix a line of 
demarcation between voluntary and compulsory porters. An order 
is issued that so many porters are required on a certain date, and all 
are reported as compulsory labour, whereas it is almost certain that 
a considerable portion of them are in fact volunteers. 

In December 1982, the Compulsory Labour Ordinance was issued 
to bring the law into conformity with the Forced Labour Convention. 
The Labour Section’s report states that the new Ordinance makes 
very little difference to what has been for years the practice in Kenay, 
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and consequently its administration will be attended with little or no 
difficulty. Since the publication of the report, the Compulsory Labour 
Regulations, 1988, have been promulgated, providing that no worker 
employed for the transport of persons or goods may be called upon 
to carry a load of a greater weight than 50 lb. ; that no worker so 
employed may be taken more than 100 miles from his home ; and 
that no porter may be employed for more than 15 days in any month. 

The report submitted under Article 408 on the application of the 
Forced Labour Convention to the Tanganyika Territory states that 
the total numbers of compulsory labourers recruited during the period 
1 October 1932 to 30 September 1933 were : 


Total number 
Labourers Number employed of man-days 


Porters 5,468 17,007 
Others 377 8,366 


In addition, 35,484 men were employed on various essential works 
and services for periods equivalent, at current rates of wages, to the 
amount of the taxes due from them. Steps, however, have already 
been taken with a view to the abolition of tax labour. The rates of 
tax have been reduced where that course seemed desirable in order 
to facilitate payment in cash. Arrangements have been made for 
payment by instalments. In certain cases payment in cash for produce 
has been insisted on. Improved market facilities have been organised 
and every effort is being made to encourage the increased production 


of established economic crops and the introduction of suitable new 
crops. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on 
the sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for 
each country were given in the Review for January 1984 and additional 
notes in following numbers. Figures showing the movements in differ- 
ent industries and occupations will be found in the IJ.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1988. Yearly figures (averages for twelve months) are given for the 
period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed by the Office. 
Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures refer to the end of 
each month. The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”; the sign —: 
** figures not yet received”; the sign f : “ provisional figure”. The 
countries are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 84 countries. Owing to differences in 
the methods of compilation and in the definition of unemployment, 
comparisons between the figures are not generally possible. If not 
otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly 
unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance or some other compulsory 
scheme do they approach completeness. Their principal value is in 
indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such 
movements are international comparisons possible ; the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of registration 
of the unemployed, in the amount of “ short time ” worked, and in 
“ normal ” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded 
level of unemployment which does not correspond to changes in em- 
ployment. Percentages are, however, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. 
Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ”’ are also given, 
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but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different defi- 
nitions ; thus here too international comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems cf these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office+; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


IT. Employment. 


Table II gives statistics for 18 countries. The series may be roughly 
classified in two groups : (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ 
returns and indicating the changes in the number of workers employed 
in a selected sample of (mainly industrial) establishments ; these 
statistics do not furnish information on the absolute extent of employ- 
ment and their chief value is in indicating short-time fluctuations in 
employment ; (2) those based on returns of employed members in 
compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes and covering 
the great majority of the working population ; as these statistics give 
a fairly reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute extent of 
employment, absolute figures are given as well as index numbers. 
In order to facilitate comparison the indexes have as far as possible 
been recalculated by the Office on 1929 as common base (= 100). 
The original base year is given in parentheses in the headings of the 


table. 


Bulgaria: Bulletin mensuel de statistique. (Central Office of Statistics). 


II, Employment. 

Employers’ returns. These statistics, based on information supplied by 
employers, relate to skilled and unskilled workers employed during each month 
in factories employing (a) machinery of at least 5 h.p., and not less than 
5 workers ; or (6) at least 10 h.p. and less than 5 workers ; or (c) no mechanical 
power, but more than 20 workers. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 

















STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 








Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 

Unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Per 
Number Pode 


Trade union 


Employment exchange statistics setucne 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Number 


Unemployed 


Lleand Unemployed 


Applicants 
for work 


registered 





Per 
cent. 


Per 


esat. Number 


Number 











200,112 
182,444 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,741 


375,262 
365,985 
354,899 
357,628 
383,293 
422,258 
440,345 


434,679 
403,158 
375,733 
353,509 
347,670 


7.0 
10.8 
11.1 
19.3 


172,450 - 

156,185 12.3 
164,509 12.8 
208,389 16.2 
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29.0 || 309,968 
25.1 || 328,844 


300,762 
291,224 
279,053 
280,381 
300,477 
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357,291 


1,353,000 * 
1,353,000 * 
1,915,025 
3,139,455 


31,032 
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. . 
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2 New series: returns from the German Labour Front. * Average for 11 months. * Figures 
calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. * Not including persons employed in labour camps. 
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22,293 
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13,541 
12,758 








Base figure 966,145 
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The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. 
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1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Unemployed occupied on public and civil 
works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. 
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Base figure | | 





+ From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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1 The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of the 
month. * Employment exchange statistics. 
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Base figure ad | id | 51,063 








1 Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * Incomplete figures. * The 
figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. * Modified series. 
* These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 
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1 Monthly averages based on weekly figures. 
* Up to 1927, last week of the month; afterwards, monthly averages. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 
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2 Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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TABLE Il, STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT * 
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1 The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
parentheses give the original base years. * Figure for July. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. ‘* The figures relate to the beginning of the month. 
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? The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
age gene give the original base years. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Average 
or the month. ‘* Including “ Natives ’’. 





























STATISTICS 


Wages and Hours of Work in the 
Textile Industry (Cotton and Wool) 


With the present article the International Labour Office begins the 
publication * a series of statistical monographs on wages and hours 
of work in specified industries. Up to the present the statistical informa- 
tion published regularly by the Office on the basis of the national sta- 
tistics (independently of its special iries) has been poneioee 
of two kinds. First, in the articles on “ Index Numbers of the General 
Level of Wages” 1, index numbers based on general averages are given 
for large growps of economic activity (agriculture, mines, industries, 
public services, commerce, various), either together or separately, for 
the period from 1927 onwards. Secondly, the articles on “ Wages in 
Different Industries and Occupations ” * give for the same iod figures 
showing the amounts (or in their absence index numbers Pot wages in 
the principal industries or in a certain number of typical occupations. 
These two sets of figures are based essentially on the periodical statistics 
published by the statistical authorities of the different countries. * 

In several countries, however, this information, which is necessarily 
rather general, is supplemented by much more detailed special —— 
carried out more or less regularly at intervals of some years, et for 
certain industries taken separately or for all of them. Further, certain 
other periodical statistics — e.g. those obtained through production 
censuses or the operations of social insurance — had not hitherto been 
used in the tables published by the Office on account of the period of some 
years required for their compilation and the small interest of these figures 
in articles whose purpose was primarily to show the situation at the most 
recent possible date. Lastly, in the periodical statistics used in the articles 
mentioned above, certain ils on industrial sub-growps or occupations 
of less importance had to be omitted for reasons of space, although they 
might well be of interest for a more thorough and detailed study of wages. 

It has therefore been thought useful to publish a series of monographs 
each dealing with a specific industry and containing detailed information 
available in the different countries for relatively recent years. 

Special enquiries, and in some cases particularly complete periodical 
statistics, will be used to obtain a general view, as detailed and at the 
same time as extensive as possible, of the level of wages and hours of 
work for all workers in the industry in question and in its principal 
branches, or for different occupations ; these data will refer to a given 
date, though this will inevitably differ from country to country. The 
periodical statistics will give a more general and more summary measure 





1 International Labour Review, Volume XXX, No. 2, August 1934, pp. 251-262, 
and I,L.0. Year Book, 1983, Appendix II (Labour Statistics), Table IT. 

2 International Labour Review, Volume XXVIII, Nos. 3 and 4, Sept. and Oct. 
1933, pp. 412-435 and 564-583. 

3 In addition to these articles based solely on the statistics as published by 
the national statistical authorities, the Office has also made special enquiries 
with a view to obtaining data from these authorities which should be as compar- 
able as possible. Cf. International Labour Review, Volume X XIX, No. 5, May 
1934, pp. 716-740: “Wages and Hours of Work of Workers in Certain Occupa- 
tions in Various Towns in October 1933’; Volume XXVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1933, 
pp. 371-394 : “ Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal-Mining Industry in 1931 ”’. 
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of wages, but in a form which is comparable from year to year or even 
from month to month ; their chief value will therefore be in showing the 
movement of wages, and in particular in indicating the position of 
wages at the date to which the iled data refer, in slalien to the wage 
curve resulting from the general evolution of industry in each country. 
This last point is of particular interest, since in interpreting the detailed 
data available it will be necessary to take into account the fact that they 
refer to different dates in the various countries. 

These various data are evidently not in themselves sufficient for a 
rigorous comparative study either of the standard of life of the workers 
or of the cost of labour in a given branch of industry. Apart from the 
actual imperfection of the figures — to which the reader’s attention will 
be directed farther on — satisfactory information would be needed on 
a number of other factors. Among the most important of these, there are, 
on the one hand, the factors other than wages in the remuneration of 
the workers and contributing to their total income, and above all the 
. cost of living, which determines the purchasing power of this income ; 
and, on the other, the relation of labour costs to the total cost of production, 
the manufacturing processes, the plant and raw materials used, and the 
kind of products manufactured. Statistics of wages and hours of work 
cannot therefore claim to do more than provide one of the elements neces- 
sary for studies of these kinds. It is, however, important that they should 
correspond as closely as possible to this limited objective. In presenting 
in a systematic form the statistics available in the different countries 
on wages and hours of work in a specific orp the Office therefore 
hopes to serve a double purpose: to place at the disposal of those who 
are interested in the subject the essentials of the information at present 
available, the collection and arrangement of which are in themselves 
a considerable task ; and to prepare, and perhaps to encourage, the long 
technical effort which is still necessary in order to obtain statistical 
materials, in this as in other spheres, which will be more strictly compar- 
able from the international standpoint. 


The object of the present article is to present, in as systematic 
a form as possible, the essential elements of the available statistical 
information on wages and hours of work in the cotton and woollen 
textile industries in recent years in the principal countries which 
produce these goods. Statistical data have been collected for 14 
countries : some important countries (Belgium, France, U.S.S.R.) 
have unfortunately had to be omitted, in the absence of representative 
or sufficiently recent data. The other countries not included in the 
tables are as a rule of only relatively secondary importance. 

The various data available have been arranged in two series of 
tables. The first series (table I) shows in detail the amount of wages 
and hours of work at a given date, varying from country to country 
but in no case earlier than 1929 ; the second series (table IT) illustrates 
the general movement of wages in the textile industry over the 
period 1927-1938. 


TABLE I: WaGEes AND Hours oF Work aT A GIVEN DaTE 


Table I includes 14 countries.! For 7 of them (Germany, China, 
the United States of America, Great Britain, India, Italy, Czechoslo- 





1 The countries are arranged in both tables in French alphabetical order. 
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vakia) the data are taken from special enquiries carried out either for 
the textile industry in particular, or for all industries. For 7 countries 
(Austria, Australia, Canada, Japan, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland), 
and in a second table for Czechoslovakia, the figures are taken from 
periodical statistics which are both extensive and relatively detailed. 
These various sets of data evidently vary both in their scope and in 
their method of compilation. 

Statistics of actual earnings—and as a general rule also of hours 
actually worked—exist in Germany, Canada, China, the United 
States, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Czechoslovakia. In general these statistics may be regarded 
as representative of the whole of the industry of each country. For 
China, however, the data-relate only to the centre of the country, 
which, however, is by far the most important part. For Canada, 
the statistics of the Department of Labour are based only on a 
small number of selected undertakings; predominant wages in each 
undertaking are recorded, and the table shows for each occupation 
the figures for the undertakings in which the predominant wages 
were highest and lowest, the figures thus indicating the range of 
wages in each case. 

In most countries general averages exist for all workers (for each 
sex separately) in different branches or departments of the cotton 
and wool industries, but the definition and scope of these branches 
or departments are not exactly the same. For instance, it is not always 
clear whether certain preparatory processes in spinning are included 
in the statistics ; the processes subsequent to weaving (bleaching, 
dyeing, printing, and finishing) are sometimes treated as a separate 
department, without distinguishing between wool, cotton, and other 
fibres, sometimes as a department belonging to the wool or the cotton 
industry, and sometimes they do not appear at all in the statistics. 
With due allowances for these divergences, and in some cases after 
making certain adjustments, these data can however be used to 
provide general indications of the average wages paid in the industry 
at the date to which the figures relate. 

Detailed data for earnings by occupation exist in 6 of the coun- 
tries : Germany, the United States, India, Czechoslovakia, and (for 
a few occupations) Italy and Poland. The remarks made below on 
the statistics of rates by occupation apply also to these data. 

Statistics of wage rates, usually accompanied by data on normal 
hours of work, exist for Australia and Austria, where they are the 
only data available, and for Germany and Great Britain, where they 
are in addition to data on earnings. The statistics of rates are in the 
nature,of the case given by occupation, and general averages are 
calculated in only a few cases. The scope of the figures is usually 
rather restricted, for in principle they refer only to time workers 
(except where basic time rates for piece workers are given), and it 
is well known that piece work is strongly predominant in the textile 
industry. 

The number and nature of the occupations in the statistics by 
earnings and rates varies widely from country to country. Those 
given in the tables represent a selection intended to represent as far 

3 
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as possible the occupations which are of some importance either in 
the textile industry in general or in the industry of the country as a 
whole. Thus there are in each country a certain number of occupations 
common to most countries, and others which are found only in certain 
countries whose individual conditions give them a special importance 
or in which the statistics enable them to be separated out from more 
general groups. It should be noted that the terminology adopted 
here is merely a translation! of the terminology of the different 
countries, and it is needless to insist on the difficulty of determining 
the equivalence of the names of occupations in different languages. 
It has not been possible to determine exactly what work belongs 
to each occupation in the different countries ; there is therefore the 
possibility that the same term may represent occupations with slightly 
different jobs, or that slightly different terms may denote identical 
occupations. Accurate information on this subject could not be 
obtained without detailed investigations on the spot which would 
go beyond the limited object of the present article. 

Direct comparisons of the data on rates and on earnings (for 
comparisons by occupation between different countries), as is well 
known, are subject to serious reservations from the fact that the 
data on rates are a theoretical norm from which the facts, as expressed 
by the data on earnings, may diverge considerably.” If in spite of 
these reservations it is wished to make comparisons between the data 
on rates in one country and those on earnings in another, they should 
be made on the basis of the hour as unit, as it is on this basis that 
the divergences are likely to be least. 

As regards the unit of time for the wage data, the units given in 
the various statistics — hour, day, week, month year — have been 
reproduced in the tables. When the basic data were not expressed 
in terms of one or other of the most characteristic units (the hour 
and the week), however, the Office has wherever possible made the 
necessary calculations in order to obtain the value of wages per hour 
or per week, or both, with the help of the data on hours of work. 

In principle, and unless otherwise indicated in the headings, the 
data on rates are expressed per unit of “normal” hours of work, 
and those on earnings per unit of “ actual” hours. In some countries 
the earnings statistics also make a distinction in the data per hour 
by excluding or including various “supplements” which are as a 
rule included in the average earnings (payments for overtime or other 
bonuses, family allowances, in some cases payments in kind). The 
figures excluding these supplements thus express earnings for what 
may be considered normal work, and it is they which — subject to 





1 In some cases a double translation, the data in the original language having 
been already translated into French by certain countries, e.g. Poland. 

2 There are several reasons for these divergences: inclusion in the earnings 
statistics of payments for overtime, special bonuses, family allowances, which 
are not usually included in the rates statistics; extension of the earnings 
statistics to categories of workers (piece workers in particular) who are not in 
general covered by the rates statistics ; effect on the earnings statistics of the 
degree of employment (overtime or the various forms of short time) ; divergence, 
in either direction, from the wage scales in force, etc. 
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reservations as to differences of scope — should most closely coincide 
with the data on rates. Some countries, similarly, have determined 
the “net” earnings, i.e. excluding sums deducted automatically 
by the employer from wages for social insurance contributions and 
in some cases for taxes. 

All these data are expressed in the form of averages giving a 
general measure of wages per worker in the category in question. 
In some cases (Germany, China, the United States, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia) the statistics are not limited to this measure but give also 
the distribution of wages, i.e. the proportions of workers whose wages 
lie between certain amounts. These data show the wide differences 
in the wages earned by the workers even in a specified occupation 
and within a restricted area, and form a useful supplement to the 
information provided by the averages. They have been given in 
supplementary tables, either for all workers in the same branch, or 
for some selected occupations. 

To supplement the data on wages, the tables also contain the 
available figures on hours of work for the same branches of industry 
or the same occupations. These data take several different forms. 
In most cases, they give the number of hours of work per day or per 
week, but these figures refer to normal hours in the rates statistics 
and to actual hours in the earnings statistics. In some countries 
the data take a quite different form (Great Britain: percentage of 
hours lost through short time ; Italy : percentage of workers working 
8 hours or more or less per day) ; but they enable at least an approxi- 
mate figure for the number of hours worked to be obtained. Lastly, 
for some countries for which these data were published, the tables give 
various figures of the number of days worked per week or per month. 

The figures showing the number of workers covered by the statis- 
tics are given only to indicate the scope of the statistics and the 
relative importance of each branch or occupation ; they do not denote 
the total number of workers in these branches or occupations. 


TaBLe Il: Movement oF WaGEs, 1927-1983 


The second series of tables covers 11 countries, 8 of the countries 
included in the first series of tables (Canada, China, India) having, 
as far as the Office can ascertain, no satisfactory periodical statistics. 
As the primary aim of these tables is to show the general movement 
of wages, in particular in order to allow of a more correct interpretation 
of the data in table I, these data are given here in the form of index 
numbers ; they have been calculated by the Office by using absolute 
figures (or index numbers published on another base) taken from the 
principal periodical statistics available in each country for the textile 
industry in general or for the cotton or wool branches in particular +. 





1 Most of these series are taken from the statistics which have been reproduced 
in less detail either in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 8 and 4, 
Sept. and Oct. 1938, pp. 412-435 and 564-583 (“ Movements of Wages in Different 
Industries and Occupations in Certain Countries’), or in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 
1988, Appendix II (Labour Statistics), Table II (“ Wages by Industry or Occu- 
pation ”’). 
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The figures are given year by year (annual averages or a specified date 
in each year) for the period 1927-1988 ; in addition, index numbers 
(given in the tables in italics) have been computed for the date corres- 
ponding as closely as possible to that of the detailed statistics in table I, 
so as to show the position at the date of wages in the general wage curve 
for the period in question. The base of the indexes is in all cases 1929. 

In most cases the series in table II do not correspond exactly to 
the detailed statistics in'table I. For Germany, the United States, 
Great Britain, Italy, Poland and Czechoslovakia, the series are 
differently compiled, and ‘there will therefore be certain divergences 
in the scope, the demarcation of the industrial or occupational cate- 
gories, and the methods of calculation. For Australia and Japan 
(statistics of the Imperial Cabinet) the indexes are obtained from the 
same sources as the detailed figures but have a slightly different scope. 
On the whole, however, there seems to be a sufficient degree of con- 
cordance to allow the information in table II on the general movement 
of wages to be used to supplement and interpret the detailed figures 
in table I on the level of wages at a given date. This concordance can 
be verified from the table given below as an appendix (pp. 417-418), 
which shows side by side the absolute figures from which the indexes 
in table II are calculated, and the data of table I, in each case for the 
most closely corresponding category and date. For Austria, Japan 
(statistics of the Bank of Japan), Sweden, and Switzerland, the indexes 
are calculated from the statistics used in table I, and are therefore 
in absolute concordance, table II being merely limited to the most 
characteristic series. 

The reader should also be reminded that the series in table II 
for different countries are also not absolutely homogeneous; the 
numerous differences have been enumerated in the general articles 
in the Review on the movement of wages.! The indexes have been 
calculated either from statistics of wage rates or of earnings, or 
from the results of dividing periodical returns of total wages paid 
by the number of workers employed; they therefore differ in the 
closeness with which they measure the movement of wages properly 
so called, and reflect the influence of fluctuations in unemployment 
on the remuneration of the workers.. The geographical and economic 
scope of the series and the time units in which they are expressed 
vary from country to country, as also do the distinctions between 
males and females? and between skilled and unskilled workers. If, 
however, in the interpretation of these data reasonable allowance is 
made for these divergences, the series seem to be sufficient to give 
an approximate idea of the general movement of wages over the 


period considered. 
(Continued on page 410.) 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 2, Aug. 1934, pp. 251-262 : 
“Index Numbers of the General Level of Wages ’’. 

2 In the tables the terms “ males” and “ females’’ (or M. and F.) refer to 
all workers, without distinction of age ; “men” and “ women” (or m. and w.) 
to adult workers only. 
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TABLE I. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE 
Germany 
A. Enquiry of the Statistisches Reichsamt, September 1933 


Earnings Actual hours of 
work per week 


ee 
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i Number Per hour. a Per week 
ery “= of workers | pe _ 
covered Exclud-| Includ- 0 
ing : ing: |Gross**| Net* | Total® Ay 


Supplements * 














Cotton (spinning and weaving) 





r 
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Spinners, men (a) 

R women (a) 
Weavers, m. (a) 

i w. (a) 
Helpers, m. 


orwooso 
Saw Dt 
Saeeeee 


BIZRSRS 
SeBeovoruD 
SSFSISSS 
N@Omb iow 


Total, nd ie w. 





Spinners, w., in : 
S. Bavaria 
N. Bavaria 
Miinsterland 

Weavers, m., in: 
S. Bavaria 
N. Bavaria 
Minsterland 
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eS See 


SiS £52 
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Spinners, m fe) 
” w. (a) 
Helpers, m. (b) 
» w. (b) 
Total, m. and w. 





Spinners, w., in: 
W. Saxony 
W. Thuringia 





























Wool (weaving) 





Spinners, m. (a) 638 A 65.6 
s w. (a) 704 J 46.2 
Weavers, m. (a) 9,058 ¢ 75.0 
» Ww. (a) 1,533 . 64.4 
Helpers, m. (0b) 871 x 57.4 
w. (0) 1,051 \. 41.7 


Total, m. and w. 13,855 





Weavers, m., in: 
Aachen 1,482 J 4 33.29 
Gladbach-Rheydt 
district 2,102 le . 25.63 
Niederlausitz 2,696 70.5 27.84 



































(a) = Piece workers. (b) = Time workers. 

1 Including sums deducted for taxes and workers’ social insurance contributions. 

* Payments for overtime and shift work, and family allowances. 

* In addition to these data, corrected averages have been computed to allow for loss of earnings 
or of time as a result of individual absences for sickness or holidays, dismissals, and new engagements 
during the period covered by the enquiry. These averages are as f ows, for all workers in each branch : 
cotton : earnings, RM. 26.24; hours, 45.58 ; wool (spinning) : earnings, RM. 26.13; hours, 46.10; wool 


(weaving) : earnings, RM. 28. is; hours, 40. 50. 
* Not including sums deducted for taxes and workers’ social insurance contributions. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE (cont.) 


Germany (cont.) 
B. Enquiry of the German Labour Front, February 1934 


niihies Distribution of wages Bikes 


Industry of cases i i ? : earnings 
pe ow Percentage of workers with weekly earnings (RM.) of | ger weak? 
14.40 — 19.20 | 19.20 — 24.00 | 24.00 — 28.80 | 28.80 — 33.60 














Textiles : RM. 
general * 2,145,000 50.1 26.9 9.2 13.8 21.47 


























1 Including sums deducted for taxes and workers’ social insurance contributions, 
* Allworkers, including young persons. 


Australia 
Periodical Statistics of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, 31 December 1932 


Minimum rates of wages Normal hours 
of work per 
Sydney | Melbourne week 


| Per | Per Per Melbourne, 








Occupation 
and sex 





| Per 
| hour? 


week hour * week Hobart 
Wool (preparing, spinning, weaving, and 
s. d. s 4, s. ¢@ 
73 +0 1 5.7 70 9 


43 0 |0 9.6-0 10.0/38 5-40 3 
7 0 1 64 73 6 


46 0-52 0/0 
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Carders, men 
Comb-minders, 
women 
| Spinners, m. 
Drawers and 
menders, w. 
Warpers, w. 
Pattern weavers,m 
Weavers, w. 
Scourers, m. 
Dyehouse men 
Labourers, gen.,m. 
w. 
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he International Labour Office by dividing weekly rates by normal hours 
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+ Figures calculated b 
of work per week. 
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Austria (Vienna) 
Periodical Statistics of the Employment Exchange, end of December 1933 


Minimum | Minimum 
an Se Branch, occupation, and sex sates of weg 


Per Per Per Per 
hour’ | week hour’ | week 


Spinning, general * : Sch. Dyeing : Sch. 
Spinners, M. y 31.68 Independent dyers and finish- 
ve F. (piece workers) r 44.50 * ers, M. 
Combers, F. ’ 22.08 Skilled dyers and finishers, M. 
Spoolers and menders, F. ; 21.60 Skilled helpers, M 
Helpers, M. . 26.88 mt ~- 
F. 21.60 Helpers, M. 


Weaving, general * : Printing (hand) : 
Weavers, M. . 25.82 Hand printers, M. 

M. (piece workers) 34.50 * Skilled helpers 

F. 23.76 a ss 








| Branch, occupation, and sex 





a od OO 
epee 
Pm Sw 


” 


eesccr 
Sense 


se wom 


M. 
a ¥ F. 
Spoolers, F. 46 22.08 7 ma 5 
Slashers, M. . 29.29 " ot 


Finishing : 
Skilled workers, M. 
” ? F ° 
Helpers, M. 
F. 


” 


40.32 
30.24 
37.44 
28.80 


1 Figures calculated by the International Labour Office by dividing weekly rates by normal hours 
of work per week (48). * Principally cotton, but including other fibres. * Average wages. 
* After six months’ service. * Over 17 years. 
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TABLE I. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE 
. (cont. ) 


Canada 
Periodical Statistics of the Department of Labour, 1933 





. Limits of pectaninnss setts 
in various selected establishments Actual hours of work 


per week 





Occupation and sex Per hour Per week 





B 

















Cotton (preparing, spinning, weaving, and finishing) * 





Pickers, M. 
Carders, M. 
Spinners (ring), F. 
Doffers, F. 
Twisters, F. 
Spoolers, F. 
Warpers, F. 
Beamers, M. 
Winders, F. 
Slashers, M. 
Drawers-in, F. 
Loomfixers, M. 
Weavers, M. and F. 
Bleachers, M. 
Dyehouse men, M. 
Finishers, M. 
Folders, M. 























(preparing, spinning, weaving, and finishing) * 





Wool sorters, M. . y 11.00 20.17 
Carders, M. J p 23.27 
Spinners (mule), M. \ W J 24.04 
Winders, F. ‘ , d 15.10 
Spoolers, F. x ie 14.33 
Warpers, M. x v 20.68 
Drawers-in, F. ‘ . R 17.50 
Loomfixers, M. . J } 30.00 
Weavers, M. X < x 22.00 
‘v F. . : 16.47 44% 
Burlers, F. t . Y 15.96 
Dyehouse men, M. \. 19.01 60 52% 
Finishers, M. ‘ y t 20.00 
F. 0.155 \ 7.91 15.00 50 








” 























A = In the establishment where the predominant wage is the lowest among the establishments 
covered by the statistics. 

B = Im the establishment where the predominant wage is the highest among the establishments 
covered by the statistics. 


1 Hourly wages calculated by the International Labour Office by dividing weekly wages by actual 
hours of work per week in the corresponding establishments (A and B). 

*? Weekly wages calculated by the International Labour Office by multiplying hourly wages by 
actual hours of work per week in the corresponding establishments (A and B). 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE (cont. ) 


China ( Shanghai) 
Enquiry of the Bureau of Social Affairs, 1929 





Monthly earnings 





Cotton (spinning) | Cotton (weaving) Wool (weaving) ~~ and 





Men Women Men Women Men Women Women 





























All workers 

















Number Rates of wages Hours of 
of workers work 
Industry and branch covered Men Women per day 








Per Per Per Per 
Men | Women! jour day iam day Men |Women 


Cotton 











Preparing and spinning : $ 
All branches — 0.047 


Carding (a) 0.039 
Drawing (a) 684 0.040 
) 


1,362 
0.033 
* 
0.024 
* 
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Roving (3) 
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Ring spinning ir 
” ” ) 

Reeling (6) 
Weaving and finishing : 0.065 
All branches 
Warping (6) 
Weaving (a) ° 0.051 

b) 





“1 
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“ee 0.097 
Finishing (a) 6 | 0.047 
Bleaching and dyei 


* *s 
fSS 2S Seessscssso 
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~I 
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All branches 1,443 e 0.060 
Dyeing (a) 835 e 0.051 
Finishing (a) 109 S 0.076 






































Distribution of wages (rates) 





Branch and sex Percentage of workers with hourly wage (S$) of: 


0.025- | 0.035- | 0.045- | 0.055- | 0.065- | 0.075- 
0.0349 | 0.0449 | 0.0549 | 0.0649 | 0.0749 | 0.0849 
| 





2° 
83 








Carding, M. (a) 
Roving, F. (0) 
Ring spinning, F. (a) 
Reeling, F. (6) 
Weaving, M. () 

( 


Finishing, M. (a) 
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(a) Time workers. (b) Piece workers. 


The sign $ signifies : Shanghai dollar. 
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TABLE I. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE ( cont. ) 


United States of America 
Enquiry of the United States Department of Labour, January-March 1932 





Occupation and sex 
(or State) 


Numbers 
of 


workers 


Earnings 


Hours of work 
per week 





covered 


Per 


hour 


Per 
week 


Actually 
worked 





Full- 
time 





Average 
days 
worked 
per week 





Cotton (preparing, spinning, and 


weaving) 





Picker, tenders, M. 

Card tenders and strippers, M. 
Roving men, M. 

Drawing frame tenders, 


2 


Speeder tenders, M. 


Slubber tenders, M. 
Spinners (mule), M. 
| Spinners (frame), = 


”° 
Doffers, M. 
Spooler tenders, F. 

| Warper tenders, F. 

Beamer tenders, M. 

Slasher tenders, M. 
Drawers-in (hand), F. 
Drawing-in machine tend- 





Loom fixers, M. 
Filling hands, M. 


Weavers, M. 
Inspectors, F. 
Other workers, oy 


All workers *, M. 
” ” F. 
oi M. and F. 


747 
1,567 
1,213 

867 


Seessssssssscso 
to to tobi boo 
Sressuesere 


Bis 
oy 


233 


Seeseeses 


10.31 
10.87 
8.89 
9.57 
9.51 
11.86 
12.52 
12.47 
21.08 
8.80 
8.50 
10.56 
8.42 
11.49 
15.68 
15.67 
11.39 


17.62 
19.43 
8.71 
8.36 
14.48 
13.89 
9.00 
11.49 
8.70 


RERESZ SES 
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48,168 
28,462 
76,630 


See|sessssssos soso 


io bo to 
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9.87 
11.78 
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” 
Massachusetts 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


11,813 
21,475 


ad 
& 
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14.65 


0.263 11.69 





13,801 





0.215 9.06 
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Wool and worsted (preparing, spinning, weaving, and finishing) 





Wool sorters, M. 
Wool washers, M. 

| Picker tenders, M. 
Card tenders, M. 

| Card strippers, M. 

| Gill-box tenders, - 


| Comber tenders, M. 


” ” F. 
| Drawing-frame tenders, F. 
| Spinners (mule), M. 
| Spinners (frame), > 

” ” . 
| Doffers, F. 
Winders, F. 
Twister tenders, F. 
Spooler tenders, F. 
Dresser tenders, M. 
Drawers-in (hand), F. 
Loom fixers, M. 
Weavers, > 


” 


442 
150 
219 
503 
282 
494 
527 
321 


1,082 








0.632 18.16 


0.438 
0.359 
0.357 
0.398 
0.348 
0.289 
0.404 
0.317 
0.308 
0.515 
0.327 
0.340 
0.248 
0.310 
0.305 
0.304 
0.562 
0.423 


0.676 30.72 
0.497 21.38 
0.440 19.12 
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1 Including some occupations not shown in the table. 
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TABLE I. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE (cont.) 


United States of America (cont.) 


Enquiry of the United States riment of Labour, January-March 
1932 (cont.) 





Number : Hours of work 

Occupation and sex of Earnings per week 
(or state) workers 
covered Per Per Actually Full- 
hour week worked time 


Wool and worsted (preparing, spinning, weaving, and finishing) (cont.) 
$ $ 


Cloth inspectors, M. 0.470 18.52 
Burlers, F. X 
Menders, F. 
| Perchers, M. 
| Fullers, M. 

Washer tenders (cloth), M. 
| Dryer tenders (cloth), M. 
Dyehouse labourers, M. 
Other workers, oy 


>” ” 














w ww 
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0.308 








All workers *, M. 0.447 
” ” F. 18,102 0.327 12.59 
- ad M. and F. 38,509 0.394 16.13 


> > 
 ~1 0 


SSS |SSS2SSSSS5 


Sh 
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Massachusetts 14,199 0.400 15.12 
New Jersey 4,091 0.465 22.20 
Pennsylvania 3,393 0.368 15.87 
Rhode Island 5,705 0.421 16.73 
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Dyeing and finishing (mainly cotton goods) 
$ 


Inspectors, M. 337 Ww 19.60 
Sewers, F. 360 
Singers, M. 127 
Kier boilers, M. 132 
Washer tenders, M. 660 
Mercerisers, M. 87 
Mangle tenders, M. 470 
Yarn winders, F. 
Batchers (cloth winders), M. 297 
Dyeing-mach. tenders, M. 
Engravers (hand), M. 

mn (machine), M. 
Kettle men, M. 
Kettle men’s helpers, M. 
Colour mixers, 
Printing-mach. tenders, M. 
Back tenders (printing), M. 
Soaper tenders, M. 
Dryer tenders, M. 
Tenter-frame tenders, M. 








Calender tenders, 'M. 
Folders, M. 
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Other workers, M. 
F. 
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Massachusetts 3,751 
New Jersey 6,039 
North Carolina 2,407 . 
Rhode Island 2,784 . 21.94 
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1 Including some occupations not shown in the table. 
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TABLE I. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE ( cont. ) 


United States of America (cont.) 


Enquiry of the United States Department 
ats January-March 1932 (cont.) 


of Labour, 





Distribution of wages 





Percentage of workers with hourly earnings ($) of: 





Occupation and sex 








0.03 
and 
under 
0.20 


0.20 
and 
under 
0.30 








0.30 
and 
under 
0.40 


0.40 
and 
under 
0.50 





0.50 
and 
under 
0.60 





0.60 
and 
under 
0.70 


0.70 
and 
under 
0.80 





0.80 
and 
under 
2.00 








Wool and worsted (preparing, spinning, weaving, and finishing) 





Card tenders, M. 

Drawing-frame tend- 
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Spinners (mule), M. 
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Weavers ,M. 
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Dyehouse labourers, M. 
All workers * M. 
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Sewers, F. 

Washer tenders, M. 
Mangle tenders, M. 
Yarn winders, F. 


Dyeing-mach. tenders, M 
Printing-mach. tend.,M. 


Dryer tenders, M. 


Tenter-frame tenders, M. 


Calenders tenders, M. 
Folders, ng 


All workers ', M. 
” ” F. 
M. and F. 
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1 Including some occupations not shown in the table. 
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TABLE I. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE (cont.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
A. Enquiry of the Minisiry of Labour, week ending 24 Oct. 1931 


Average number 

a a a of hours lost 
umber o , of workers 
workers Weekly earnings on short | By workers 


1 time on short By all 
covered ‘hones workers 











A | B | GC |A|B|/C\|A|B|C 





Cotton (spinning and weaving) 


s. d.| 8s. d./| 8s. d. 


Males 68,994 45 3/51 11/45 3; * | * 
Females 122,062 7 21 wim Gi * i * 


All M. and F. 302,951 34 6/| 39 11 | 34 6 /11.5/23.6 








Wool and, worsted (spinning and weaving) 


Males 51,322 49 4/50 8/49 4]/:* |} * | * 
Females 75,217 S7- 91 8287 FKP] ey ° 


All M. and F. 172,706 36 9/| 42 7 | 36 10 |20.6/14.2/20.5 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing and finishing 


Males 55,206 | 48 6|55 0/48 7/*/]*/]* * 
Females 16,956 243/26 5|24 3;*;*] * e 


} All M. and F. 77,379 42 9); 46 1 | 42 10 /[35.8/22.6/35.6/14.9) 8.1 


A = Larger firms. B = Smaller firms. C = All firms. 
1 Numbers representing the scope of the data on earnings; the scope of the data on hours lost is 
very slightly less. 


B. Information supplied by the Ministry of Labour, June 1934 


Minimum 

ee Basic ae weekly rates 

Branch, district, occupation, weekly Branch, district, class of Total * 
and sex time rates? worker, end cox Basic | (including 

rate | cost-of-liv- 

ing wage) 


s. d. s. d. 

































































Wool and worsted Bleaching, dyeing, and finishing 
(time workers) (unskilled time workers) 

Yorkshire : Yorkshire: A 
Wool sorters, Men 39 6 Men ’ 

Spinning (worsted) 
1st drawers and reelers, Women; 15 8 Yorkshire: B 
Twisters, F. * 15 2 Men ’ 
Spinners, F. *, * 13 10 Women * 
Doffers, F. * 12 6 
Winders, F. * 14 2 Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Warpers and beamers, Women 171% Derbyshire : 

Weaving Men ” 

Warpers & beamers (wool), Men} 28 10 7, Women * 

Overlookers, Men 43 05 

Unskilled occupations, Men 27 9° Scotland : 
a ass Women * 17 0§ 


























A = Area covered by the Bradford Dyers’ Association. 

B = Area covered by other employers’ associations. 

1 The basic rates quoted are subject to a percentage addition which is not uniform throughout the 
area. In the case of a large proportion of the employers it is 52 per cent. on basic rates up to 30s. per 
week, with lower percentages on basic rates over 30s. per week, but in some cases it is understood to be 
somewhat higher. 2 Temporary additional payments amounting to 3s. per week for men with basic 
rates of less than 31s. (28s. in Scotland) and 1s. for women are made to operatives employed at time 
rates on productive process work, pending the introduction of collective piece work at the individual 
works. * A large number of the doffers, spinners, twisters, and winders are juveniles ; the rates of 
wages quoted are paid to these juveniles irrespective of age. * Standard rate for 3 sides of 72 spin- 
dles each, with additions or deductions for more or less spindles or sides. The minimum basic rate is 
12s. 6d. 5 Minimum rate. * Women 18 years of age and over 7 Workers 21 years of age 
and over. 
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TABLE I.) WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE ( cont. ) 


Italy 
Enquiry of the Ministry of Corporations, May 1929 
Earnings * Percentage 


Per of workers 








Overtime 


Per day working : 
i hour per cent. 
Branch and occupation ef 06 1 


(and sex) Excl. |Excl. | Incl. | less more hours 
than than worked 
8 











payments 8 
for overtime hours) hours 





(preparing, spinning, weaving, and finishing) 





Lire 


yi d tching 
and scu 
Drawing and slubbing 


Spinning : 
Self-acting 
Other depts. 

Doubling 632 


1,826 


Weaving: 
Preparing (excl. warping) 1,734 
Warping 115 
Weavers, M. * 4,039 

a F.? . 60,467 
Other workers, M. and F.' 5,726 | 12,424 
Bleaching and dyeing 12,252 3,439 


All branches * 56,507 [173,008 

















Wool and worsted (preparing, 





Washing and carbonising 1,174 
Worsted : 
Combing 698 
Preparing 157 
Spinning 1,990 


Wool: 
Carding 2,432 
Spinning 4,365 
Twisting 155 
Other depts. (spinning) 1,301 


Weaving : 
Weavers, M. * 5,369 


Other wacbiiad M. and F.* | 1,270 
Finishing 2,316 
Dyeing 1,984 
All branches * 30,150 












































1 Excluding apprentices. 

* Including apprentices. 

* Including various departments not given in the table, and in particular the administrative and 
commercial branches. 


SR tame OAS ® 
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TABLE I, WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE (cont. ) 


India (Bombay Presidency) 
Enquiry of the Bombay Government Labour Office, December 1933 





Bombay (town) Ahmedabad Sholapur 





Occupation and sex Number Earnings Number | Number 

of work- of work- i Daily 
ers em- Per ing — earnings 
ployed | Per day sneeitth (mont 








Cotton (spinning and weaving) 





Rs. a. p. |Rs. a. p. 
2 8/27 2 
310 |28 7 
27 4 


25 13 


= 9 


Drawing tenters, M. 

Slubbing tenters, M. 

Inter tenters, M. 

Roving frame tenters 
(one frame), 

Roving frame tenters 
(two frame), M. 

Siders (single side), 


- and F. : 
Siders (double side), 
M. and F. 
“Tarwallas’’, M. and F. (a) 
Doffers, M. and F. (a) 
Grey winders, F. (b) 
Colour winders, F. (d) 
Reelers, F b 
Weavers (two looms), M. (b) 
a (four looms), M. (b) 
All workers, M. and F. 


= 2 
anw © 
—_— 
=> 





(a) 


— 
PrP POUR rR tw Ww bd 
oo 


oe 
FrRAISOMOOD © Ff 1 DOK 


> ee ee 
QsePBDWOr #D COC W& 


frroocoocor co FY *- FPR 
_ 


- re oooo - - 
oc rwoooco 


= 
to sO er10 * 
































(a) Time workers. (b) Piece workers. 1 In general. 


Japan 


A. Periodical Statistics of the Bureau of Statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, 
October 1933 + 





Earnings per day 





Industry 
d 


an Males Females 
branch 





Under Over 
16 years | 16 years 


Under Over 


16 years | 16 years Total 





Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen 


Cotton : Spinning 0.538 1.390 1.385 0.506 0.731 
Weaving 0.465 1.259 1.229 0.459 0.707 


Wool: Spinning 0.744 2.066 2.058 0.676 0.940 
Weaving 0.774 1.948 1.938 0.524 0.998 


Doubling 0.546 1.295 1.271 0.507 0.592 
Bleaching and printing 0.627 1.893 1.852 0.607 1.210 












































2 For the scope of these statistics and for the data on hours of work (in the textile industry as a 
whole) see the note on met 
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TABLE I. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE (cont.) 


Japan (cont.) 
B. Periodical Statistics of the Bank of Japan, October 1933 





Earnings 





Industry and branch 





Males |Females| Males 





Yen Yen Yen Yen 
Cotton: Spinning 180,177 0.156 | 0.077 | 1.380 | 0.675 8.82 26.3 
Doubling 6,301 0.115 | 0.061 | 1.150 | 0.611 9.98 27.8 
Weaving 133,085 0.147 | 0.072 | 1.456 | 0.708 9.88 27.6 
Dyeing and finishing 21,159 0.143 | 0.066 | 1.514 | 0.703 10.62 27.7 
































Numbers representing the general scope of the enquiry; the scope of the separate data (rates, 
earnings, hours) varies slightly. 

* Figures calculated by the International Labour Office by dividing earnings per day by actual 
hours per day. 


Poland 
A. Periodical Statistics of the Central Office of Statistics, November 1931 





Hours worked 
Number Rest theee | per week 





Occupation and sex of 
seal aateca covered | Exel. | Incl. | Exel | Incl 


Payments for overtime 





Excl. Incl. 








overtime 





Cotton, etc. (spinning, etc.) 





mu. | 


Men 5,943 . . . 35.36 
Women 15,639 \ x J 32.01 
All males and females * 21,854 yj \ . . 32.93 

Spinners, etc., M. 983 . . . d 38.30 
Spinners, ring, F. 5,727 ‘ . 31.92 





Cotton, linen, silk and wool mixtures, light woollen materials (weaving, etc.) 





Men 9,225 \. s A 27.10 31.80 
Women 11,946 . ' J 20.81 30.22 
All males and females * 21,376 ‘ > J 23.47 30.98 
Weavers, M. 6,603 x . . 23.49 30.14 
| an 8,627 . . Y 21.03 29.31 








Men 

Women 

All males and females * 
Printers and engravers, M. 
































* Including young persons. 
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TABLE I, WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE (cont.) 


Poland (cont.) 


A. Periodical statistics of the Central Office of Statistics, November 1931 
(cont.) 


Earnings Hours worked 
Per hour Per week per week 








Occupations and sex 
(or district) Excl. | Incl. | Exel. Incl. Excl. Incl. 








Payments for overtime overtime 





Wool and worsted (spinning, etc.) 





zl, 


Men 5,130 ‘ ' 34.70 

Women 8,755 y 23.32 

All males and females * 14,384 ’ 27.24 
Spinners, etc., M. 1,436 . J 41.30 
Spinners, ring, F. ‘ 








Men 

Women 

All males and females * 
Weavers, i 








Wool (dyeing and finishing, etc.) 





Men 3,218 ‘ . 26.90 
Women 1,144 \ ‘ 19.19 
All males and females * 4,396 ‘ s 24.80 

Fullers, M. 304 , y 28.66 


S268 


ERE E 





<' 
~ 


General total, M. and F.* | 75,140 ‘ 24.82 


Lodz (town) 41,758 . . 27.09 
Lodz (province) 59,278 . . 24.76 
Kielce (province) 6,211 \ 3 22.39 
Bielsko-Biala (province 5,128 ‘ ‘ 23.37 


SRER B 
888i 
































1 Including young persons. 


B. Periodical Statistics of the Ceniral Office of Statistics, February 1932 


Distribution of wages 








Num- 
ber oe Percentage of workers with weekly earnings (zloty) of : 
work- 





ers 
covered| up to} 10.00) 20.00) 30.00) 40.00} 50.00) 60.00/ 70.00/80.00 
9,99 | 19,99] 29,99] 39,99) 49,99] 59,99] 69,99] 79.99] and 
over 














Cotton and wool, with or without silk, and linen (spinning and weaving 
| 





Men 38,559 
Women 41,634 
All males and females * | 81,227 



































+ Including young persons. 
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TABLE I. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE (cont.) 

























Sweden 
Periodical Statistics of the Bureau of Social Statistics, 1932 
Earnings 
> Actual 
Number Per hour | — ie 4 | Per year hours 
Sex of workers r 
covered | Excl. : | Incl. : Incl. : Incl. : Excl. : Incl. : A oll 








Supplements 










Cotton (spinning and weaving) 













Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
Men 5,424 0.87 0.91 7Al1 41.74 1,946 2,086 2,301 
Women 5,962 0.63 0.65 5.14 22.28 1,367 1,412 2,181 
All males and females * 12,581 e e 5.99 33.29 | 1,580 | 1,663 2,231 











Wool (spinning and weaving) 


Men 3,470 0.89 0.92 7.53 42.56 | 1,986 | 2,105 2,286 
Women 4,400 0.62 0.64 5.17 29.40 | 1,370 | 1,419 2,227 
All males and females * 8 , . 5.99 33.91 1,579 | 1,655 2,243 


































aching, dyeing, and finishing 
Men 504 0.87 | 0.92 | 7.44 | 41.52 | 1,915 | 2.046 | 2231 
Women 194 0.64 | 0.66 | 5.32 | 23.49 | 1.348 | 1.405 | 2/122 
All males and females * 735 * * 6.85 | 35.20 | 1,740 | 1,845 | 2,180 










































Payments for overtime, value of allowances in kind, etc. * Including young persons. 








Switzerland 


Periodical Statistics of the Federal Office of ag” Arts and Crafts, 
and Labour (accident insurance) 1933 






















Number of cases covered by the Earnings 
data on earnings 
Sex and category 
Per hour | Per day Per hour | Per day 








Textiles 























Frs. Frs. : 
Men, skilled and semi-skilled 982 317 1.11 11.03 
»> unskilled 496 120 1.03 9.19 i 
Women (18 years and over) 2,530 610 0.72 6.42 
Juveniles (under. 18) 552 
























Czechoslovakia 


A. Periodical Statistics of the Central Statistical Office 
(accident insurance, 1930) 













Average numbers insured Daily wages 



















a | Movin | Sage |_| Moravia | Svat 
Bohemia — Carpathian Bohemia xt. Carpathian 
Russia Russia 






















Ké. Ké. Ké. 


Cotton (including mixtures) 98,565 12,870 3,178 26.44 21.84 26.96 
Wool : y 34,747 21,662 4,075 27.91 27.70 26.56 
Bleaching, dyeing, printing, 


and finishing 19,247 5,403 451 29.40 24.75 29.15 
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TABLE I, WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK AT A CERTAIN DATE (cont. ) 


Czechoslovakia (Brno) (cont.) 
B. Enquiry of the Central Statistical Office, 1930 





Number Net Number 
Branch, occupation, and sex ba, 50 saey Branch, occupation, and sex of 
covered ings * 





Wool and worsted Ké. Wool and worsted 


Spinning : Dyeing and finishing : 
Wool sorters, Mie Washers and fullers, M. 
Wool washers, M Teaslers, M. and F. 
Doffers, M. * Shearers, M. and F. * 

M. ® Pressmen, M. 
Winders, F. Finishers’ helpers, F. 
Twisters, F. * Dyers (skilled), M 
Spinners, M. Dyers, M. and F. * 
Spoolers, F. ¢ 


Bessvasesseare 


Dyers’ helpers, M. 
Dryers (dyeing), F 
Printers, M. 
Calenderers, M. 
Weaving : Day labourers, M. 
Warpers, F. * All workers, M. and F.* 
Sizers, M. 
Sizers’ helpers, M. Grand total, M. and F, * 
Drawers-in, F. 
Loom fixers, M. 
a weavers (skilled), 


Weavers, M. and F. 
Burlers, F. * 





All workers, M. and F. ° 


wo G0 Go Ge Ge Go Co GO BO mm BO Com 








1 OED Dh hm 


All workers, M. and F. § 
































+ Including payments for overtime, but with deductions for taxes and social insurance contributions 
id Higher age group. * Lower age grou * Workers over 20. 5 Including certain branches or 
occupations not shown in the table. * orkers over 18. ” More than two years after apprenticeship, 


Note. — Normal working hours, 48 per week. 





Distribution of wages 








N h 
Branch and occupation of workers| Percentage of workers with hourly earnings ( Ké.) of : be 
covered 

1.00- | 2.00- | 3.00- | 4.00- | 5.00- | 6.00- | 7.00- | 8-00" 
1.99 | 2.99 | 3.99 | 4.99 | 5.99 | 6.99 | 7.99 pram 








Wool and worsted 





Spinning, all M. and F. 2,385 2.6 | 27.0 | 48.1 | 13.3 
Doffers, M. 450 0 1. 78.0 | 19.6 
Spinners, F. 205 0 0 | 3.9 | 48.8 
Spoolers, women (over 20) 289 0.7 . 32.9 0.7 
Weaving, all M. and F. 5,155 1.0 -6 | 38.6 | 38.1 


Weavers, M. and F. 2,715 0 2 | 42.6 | 50.5 


5 
A . 0.2 
Drawers-in, F. 660 0 2 25.3 | 53.8 d . 0.1 


Dyeing and finishing, all M. 
and F. 2,333 2.2 | 30.2 | 40.1 | 20.6 


1.2 | 0.2 

Washers and fullers, M. 312 0 1.9 | 51.9 | 39.1 . 1.3 0 
J 0.8 
5 


Day labourers, M. 613 0.5 | 36.9 | 48.3 | 11.4 0.2 
All branches, M. and F. 10,419 1.6 | 18.7 | 39.5 | 27.7 1.0 









































* Including a certain number of branches and occupations not shown in the table. 
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TABLE II. MOVEMENT OF WAGES, 1927-1933 


Index numbers (base: 1929= 100) 





GERMANY 





Periodical statistics of the Statistisches Reichsamt 





Cotton (spinning) Worsted (spinning) | Wool (weaving) 








Men | Women Men | Women Men | Women 


| c@ | wm | c@ | ( | (a) | 








Hourly rates 


















































* October. 
(a) = Skilled and semi-skilled workers. (6) Unskilled work 





Great Britain and 


AUSTRALIA Austria (Vienna) NorRTHERN IRELAND 





Periodical statistics of the Periodical statistics of. the eeteee 5 8 statistics 


Commonwealth Employment Exchange 


of the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics Ministry of Labour 





Spin- | Print- 
ningandjing and 
weaving| finish- 
(general) ing 


Textile and clothing i 
Dyeing — Total 


(incl. Loot and shoe) 








Dyers, M., 
Males and sk. helpers, Males and females 


Men Women 
Females M. and F. 








Hourly | Weekly| Hourly | Weekly 
rates rates 


Weekly earnings per 


Minimum weekly rates washer 
























































* October. ? December. 


The index numbers in italics are jor the date corresponding to the data given in table I. 
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TABLE Ul. MOVEMENT OF WAGES, 1927-19388 (cont.) 


Index numbers (base: 1929 = 100) 





UnitEp STaTEs OF AMERICA 





Employment 
Periodical statistics of the National Industrial Conference Board statistics of the U. S. 
Departm. of Labour 








Wool- 


len 
Cot- | and 


Cotton (excluding the South) red 
wor- 
sted 








Males Males 


Fe- Males Fe- 
and females and females 


males | and females (a) (b) males 














Week- Week- 
ly : ly Per capita weekly 
an Hourly earnings a aR pone Ph 


ings 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1932 * 
1933 
























































(a) = Skilled and semi-skilled workers. (6) = Unskilled workers. 


+ First quarter. 





ITALY POLAND 





Per. stat. 
persia, || SP barns Ber st 
Institute || Of Stat. of Periodical statistics of the Bank of Japan Office 
of Stat ro Mery of Stat. 
: Cabinet ‘ 





Textiles ina , > 
. Spinning Weaving Dyeing P 
cl Ld g Textiles (general) (general) finishing, etc. Textiles 


Males M. and F. 





M. and F. || M. and F. Females 





Hourly Daily nay Daily Daily pond Hourly 
earnings earnings ings rates A rates ings earnings 





100 104 102 103 












































‘October. 
The index numbers in italics are for the date corresponding to the data given in table I. 
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TABLE II. 


MOVEMENT OF WAGES, 1927-1933 (cont. ) 


Index numbers (base : 1929 = 100) 





SWEDEN 





Periodical statistics of the Bureau of Social Statistics 





Cotton (spinning and 
weaving) 


Wool (spinning and 
weaving) 


Bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing 





Wo- 
men 


Males and 


Men females 





Men 


Wo- 
men 


Males and 
females 


Wo- 
men 


Males and 
females 





Daily | Yearly 
earn- | earn- 
ings | ings 


Hourly 
earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 


Daily | Yearly 
earn- | earn- 
ings | ings 





Incl. 
supplements? 


Excl. 
supplements’ 





supplements* 


Excl. 


Incl. 
supplements? 








100 
100 
101 
102 
101 


98 
100 
102 
100 
102 


97 
100 
101 
102 


1932 104 




















96 
100 
101 
101 
105 


97 
100 
101 

91 

97 





1 Payments for overtime, value of allowances in kind, etc. 





SwITZERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





Office of Industry 


Periodical statistics of the Federal 


Periodical statistics of the Central Statistical 
Office 





Textiles 


Prague Brno 





Wool 
(spin- 
ning) 


Cotton 
(spin- 
ning) 


Worsted 
(spin- 
ning) 


Wool 
(weav- 
ing) 


Dyeing 
and 
finish- 
ing 











Minimum hourly rates 








* 
* 


100 
100 
101 
95* 
93 * 95* 


1933 105 















































{a) = Skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
1 Figures not strictly comparable with those 


(6) = Unskilled workers. 
for the preceding years. 


The index numbers in italics are jor the date corresponding to the data given in table I. 
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(Continued from page 392.) 


The following notes contain brief indications of the sources and 
methods of compilation of each of the series in tables I and II, intended 
to facilitate the use of the statistics. 


Notes on Sources AND METHODS 


Germany. 


I A. Enquiry ‘of jthe Statistisches Reichsamt, September 1933: Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, No. 12, 1934, and Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 
2. Heft, 1934. 


The enquiry relates to the whole textile industry (10 branches) ; it covers 
471 undertakings and 54,639 adult workers, in 135 localities. In the 8 branches 
selected for the table, the enquiry covers 40,979 workers (23,481 males and 17,498 
females). In these branches the number of piece workers (skilled) is 32,629, and 
of time workers (unskilled) 8,350. The enquiry is based on forms sent to the under- 
takings, to be filled up separately for each occupational group or wage category 
(Tarifposition) covered by the enquiry. 


I B. Enquiry of the German Labour Front, February 1934 : Wirtschaft und Sta- 
tistik, No. 11, 1984. 


The enquiry relates to the principal branches of economic activity (mines, 
industries, public services) and covers 15,556,000 cases recorded ; of these, 2,145,000, 
are in the textile industry in general, which has been selected for the table. The 
statistics are based on the accounts of the workers’ organisations, the wage class 
of each member being determined approximately from his contribution, which 
varies with the wage earned ; these data have been used to determine the distri- 
bution of the workers in different wage classes. The average gross weekly earnings 
are obtained by determining the total amount of wages earned on the basis of the 
contributions, and dividing it by the number of cases (i.e. weekly contributions 
paid) recorded. The figures refer to all organised workers, men, women, and young 
persons, skilled and unskilled, without distinction. 


II. Periodical Statistics of the Statistisches Reichsamt : Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


Monthly statistics relating to the principal branches of economic activity 
(mines, industries, public services) in most industrial centres, and covering about 
3.75 million workers. Among the 8 branches of the textile industry, distributed 
over 131 centres, 3 branches have been selected for the table, namely, cotton 
(43 centres), worsted spinning (21 centres), and wool weaving (26 centres) ; in 
these branches the skilled and semi-skilled workers (males and females) are spinners 
and weavers (on piece work), and the unskilled workers are “ helpers’ (on time 
work). These statistics are based on hourly wage rates of adult workers as fixed 
by collective agreements (basic time rates for piece workers ( Akkordrichisatz) 
or time rates), including family allowances, if any. The index numbers are com- 
puted from annual figures calculated by the International Labour Office by taking 
the average of the rates at 1 January, 1 April, 1 July, and 1 October of each year. 


Australia. 


I. Periodical Statistics (annual) of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, 31 December 19382: Labour Report, 1932. 


Annual statistics giving ‘detailed figures for a large number of occupations 
in the principal branches of economic activity (agriculture, mines, industries, 
public services, commerce, various) in the capital of each of the 6 States of the 
Commonwealth. In the branch clothing, boots, etc., which includes textile working 
(woollen mills) (see also the following note), some occupations have been selected 
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belonging to the textile-working industry in the capitals of the States which are 
of most importance as regards this industry. These statistics are based on the 
minimum wage rates for adult workers for a full week’s work, as fixed by awards, 
determinations, or agreements, or in some cases on ruling or predominant rates 
communicated by employers or trade union secretaries. 


II. Periodical statistics (quarterly) of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Quarterly statistics giving average wages in the principal branches of economic 
activity (agriculture, mines, industries, public services, commerce, various) in 
the capitals of the 6 States of the Commonwealth, and in particular for the branch 
clothing, boots, etc., which has been selected for the table. These statistics are 
based on the minimum hourly and weekly wage rates of adult workers in a large 
number of occupations, some of which are given in the annual statistics used for 
table I (see the preceding note). The average rates by branch are obtained by 
taking the unweighted arithmetic average of the rates for the different occupations, 
for each capital separately, and then computing a weighted average of the averages 
for the various capitals (weighted according to the importance of industry in each). 
The index numbers are calculated from annual figures computed by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office by taking the average of the rates at 31 March, 30 June, 30 Sep- 
tember, and 31 December of each year. 


Austria (Vienna). 


I and II. Periodical Statistics of the Vienna Employment Exchange : Statistische 
Nachrichten (Bundesamt fir Statistik). 


Annual! statistics covering a large number of occupations in different branches 
of economic activity (industries, public services, commerce, various) in the Vienna 
district, and in particular 9 departments of the textile industry, from which some 
representative occupations have been selected. These statistics are in general 
based on minimum weekly wage rates of adult time workers as fixed by collective 


agreements ; in some cases the average wages of piece workers are given. The index 
numbers in table II are computed by the International Labour Office from the 
figures published at the end of December of each year, for some of the groups of 
occupations selected for table I. 


Canada. 


I. Periodical Statistics of the Department of Labour, 1933: Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1932, and 1933. 


Annual statistics covering a certain number of occupations in 30 branches 
of industry, and in particular the textile branch (cotton and wool). These statistics 
are based on returns from a number of representative undertakings giving pre- 
dominant rates and hours actually worked in different occupations (the number 
of undertakings selected varies in different cases). The information is compiled 
by the Department of Labour from annual reports of employers and trade unions, 
and also from union agreements, supplemented by figures obtained by officers 


of the Department and by resident correspondents in the principal industrial , 


centres. The extreme figures given in the table relate, for each occupation, to 
the two undertakings among these reporting in which the predominant wage ts 
highest and lowest respectively. 


China (Shanghai). 


I. Enquiry of the Bureau of Social Affairs, Shanghai, 1929: Wages and Hours 
of Labour, Greater Shanghai, 1929. 


(1) Earnings. Enquiry relating to factory workers in the strict sense (i.e. 
engaged in manufacturing work in a plant) in representative undertakings (as 
a rule employing 30 or more workers) in 30 important branches of industry in 
the 6 chief industrial districts of the city, and in particular 7 textile branches, 
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among which 4 have been selected for the table. The enquiry is based on inform- 
ation collected at the end of each month from the employers, either directly from 
the pay books by agents of the Bureau (about two-thirds of the cases) or from 
returns filled in by the managements (about one-third). The basic data refer to 
the wages actually earned by the workers during the month, including all allow- 
ances in cash and in kind (rice allowance, allowance for board and lodging, etc.), 
bonuses for regularity or overtime, and sums deducted for absence, bad work, 
etc. The averages by branch are weighted arithmetic averages. 


(2) Wage rates and hours of work. Enquiry covering 274 representative under- 
takings (as a rule employing 30 or more workers) and 97,042 workers in 21 im- 
portant branches (representing over one-third of the workers employed in all 
the undertakings in the branches considered), in the 6 chief industrial districts 
of the city. Among the 6 textile branches, the 3 branches selected for the table 
cover 58 undertakings and 47,816 factory workers in the strict sense (11,559 
males and 34,702 females aged 16 or more, and 1,555 child workers under 16 ; 
16,815 time workers and 31,001 piece workers). The enquiry is based on inform- 
ation collected on 25 September 1929 (or the nearest possible date) from employers, 
in the same way as for earnings (see the previous note). The basic data refer to 
hourly rates actually paid to either time workers or piece workers (including 
allowances for board and lodging, where paid). The daily rates are obtained by 
multiplying the hourly rates by the hours actually worked per day. The rates 
for piece workers have been reduced to the hourly base, by multiplying the rate 
per unit of output by the number of units of output per worker, and dividing 
the product by the number of hours worked. 


United States of America. 

I. Enquiries of the United States Department of Labour, January-March 1932: 
Monthly Labour Review, July, August, and September 1932, and Bulletins 
Nos. 584 and 588. 

(1) Cotton. This enquiry covers 76,630 workers in 154 representative under- 
takings, in the 11 States of most importance for this branch. The enquiry covers 
a little less than one-quarter of the workers recorded in the cotton industry by 
the 1931 Census of Manufactures ; it includes 26 occupations, the most important 
of which have been selected. 

(2) Wool. This enquiry covers 38,507 workers in 91 representative under- 
takings, in the 14 States of most importance for this branch. The enquiry covers 
nearly one-third of the workers recorded in the wool industry by the 1931 Census ; 
it applies to mills manufacturing woollen and worsted goods and includes 32 occu- 
pations, the most important of which have been selected. 


(3) Dyeing and finishing. This enquiry covers 19,246 workers in 93 represent- 
ative undertakings in 8 States. The enquiry covers more than one-quarter of the 
workers recorded in this branch by the 1931 Census ; it applies chiefly to cotton 
dyeing and finishing, though some undertakings deal with mixtures of cotton and 
artificial silk, and includes 43 occupations, the most important of which have 
been selected. 

For all three enquiries, the basic data on earnings and on days and hours 
worked are extracted for each worker directly from the books of the undertakings 
considered, for a representative pay period of one week in January, February, 
or March 1932. The averages are obtained, for the workers in each occupation 
or for all workers, by dividing the total amount of wages paid, the number of 
man-days, or the number of man-hours worked during the pay period considered, 
either by the number of workers covered or (for hourly earnings) by the number 


of man-hours worked. 


II. Periodical Statistics of the National Industrial Conference Board: Wages 
in the United States. 
Annual statistics covering about 1,500 undertakings in 25 branches of manu- 


facturing industry in different parts of the country, and employing a total of 
over 500,000 workers, or nearly one-quarter of the labour in these branches (the 
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seope varies slightly from one year to another). For the branches selected, the 
statistics cover about 70 undertakings ; for cotton the Southern States are not 
included. These statistics are based on returns made during the first week of 
each month. The averages are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages 
paid in each branch either by the total number of man-hours worked (for hourly 
earnings) or by the total number of workers employed during the week (for weekly 
earnings). The index numbers are calculated by the International Labour Office 
from the annual averages calculated by the National Industrial Conference Board 
on the basis of the data for the twelve months. 


II. Periodical Employment Statistics of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics : Monthly Labour Review. 


Monthly statistics covering about 18,000 representative undertakings (the 
number varying slightly from one month to another) in the 89 principal branches 
of manufacturing industry of the country, employing over 3,000,000 workers, 
They are based on extracts from the payrolls of the selected undertakings. The 
average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages 
paid during one week of each month by the number of workers on the books during 
the pay period ending nearest to the 15th of the same month. The index numbers 
are computed from annual figures calculated by the International Labour Office 
by taking the average of weekly earnings in March, June, September, and Dec- 
ember of each year. 


Great Britain ard Northern Ireland. 

I A. Enquiry of the Minister of Labour, January 1933: Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, Jan. 1933, and Twenty-First Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom (1919-1933). 

The enquiry relates to the principal branches of economic activity (industries, 
public services) ; it is based on information supplied by the employers in reply 


to question forms sent by the Ministry of Labour to 110,000 undertakings, in- 
cluding all “larger firms’ (employing 10 workpeople or more on the average) 
and about 20 per cent. of “smaller firms ’’ (employing less than 10 workpeople 
on the average); the number of effective returns received was 62,000. Among 
the 11 branches of the textile industry, 3 have been selected for the table. The 
average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages 
paid during the week ending 24 October 1931 by the number of workers em- 
ployed. The separate wage data for males and for females have a more restricted 
scope than the data for all workers together, a certain number of undertakings 
not having distinguished between the sexes. 


I B. Information supplied by the Ministry of Labour, June 1934. 


Information covering only time workers, whereas a large proportion of textile 
workers, and weavers in particular, are paid at piece rates ; in bleaching, etc., the 
figures refer only to unskilled workers, skilled workers being paid at higher rates 
and the earnings of piece workers being generally considerably higher. The data 
are based on the rates fixed by collective agreements ; in the wool industry in 
Yorkshire, the agreements containing the rates indicated are no longer formally 
in force, but it is understood that these rates are still observed by the majority 
of the employers. 


II. Periodical Employment Statistics of the Ministry of Labour: Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. 


Monthly statistics covering a number of undertakings (the number vary- 
ing slightly from one month to another) in some branches of industry, among 
which the woollen and worsted textile industry (not including carpet manu- 
facture), covering about 120,000-150,000 workers, has been selected for the table. 
These statistics are based on employers’ returns : they give the total amount of 
wages paid and the number of workers employed during a week of each month. 
Average weekly earnings have been calculated by the International Labour Office 
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for March, June, September, and December of each year by dividing the wage 
data for these months by the number of workers employed, and the index numbers 
are calculated from the annual average of these four monthly figures. 


India (Bombay Presidency). 
I. Enquiry of the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay in December 1933 : 

Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry. 

The enquiry relates to 157 undertakings (out of a total of 166, employing 
218,719 workers), distributed over the six principal industrial centres of the Bombay 
Presidency cotton industry, employing about two-thirds of the labour occupied 
in the registered cotton undertakings in India. For the table, the two most impor- 
tant centres (Bombay and Ahmedabad) have been chosen, together with one centre 
of secondary importance (Sholapur). This enquiry is based on information 
supplied by employers and checked by the Bombay Government Labour Office 
with the pay books. The data relate only to the 10 occupations for which 
“samples” have been taken in each undertaking. For occupations employing 
more than 100 workers in the undertaking, the sample taken was 10 per cent. ; 
for those with from 10 to 100 workers, 20 per cent. ; for those with less than 
10, 100 per cent. Thus, for Bombay the total number of workers employed in the 
49 undertakings covered by the enquiry was 90,715 ; that of the workers belonging 
to the 10 occupations 56,899 ; and that of the sample 7,767. The averages are 
weighted according to the total number of workers engaged in each occupation. 


Italy. 
I. Enquiry of the Ministry of Corporations, May 1929: I salari nelle industrie 

negli anni 1929 e 1930. 

The enquiry relates to about 10,000 undertakings employing over 1,000,000 
workers in the principal branches of industry in the different regions of the country, 
and in particular 10 branches of the textile industry, 2 of which (covering 976 
undertakings for cotton and 493 for wool) have been selected for the table. This 
enquiry is based on extracts from payrolls kept for purposes of accident insur- 
ance and in conformity with the Act on the compulsory limitation of hours of work. 
The average hourly earnings are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages 
paid during the second fortnight of May 1929 for normal hours of work by the 
total number of normal hours ; the average daily earnings are obtained by dividing 
the total amount of wages paid during that period, (a) for normal hours, and 
(b) including overtime, by the total number of man-days worked. 


II. Periodical Statistics of the Central Institute of Statistics : Bollettino dei Prezzi. 


Two-monthly statistics covering over 20,000 undertakings (the number vary- 
ing slightly from month to month) in 11 branches of economic activity (mines, 
industries, public services, various) in the different regions of the country, and 
in particular the textile and clothing industry in general, which has been selected 
for the table and employs over 400,000 workers. These statistics are based on the 
paysheets of the undertakings considered. The averages by branch are obtained 
by dividing the total amount of wages paid by the total number of man-hours 
worked. The index numbers are computed from annual figures calculated by the 
International Labour Office by taking the average of the earnings in January, 
March, May, July, September, and November of each year. 


Japan. 

I A and II. Periodical Statistics of the Bureau of Statistics of the Imperial 
Cabinet : Chingin Bukka Tokei Geppo (Monthly report on wage and price 
statistics). 


Monthly statistics covering (in October 1933) 955 undertakings (employing 
at least 30 workers) in 109 branches of industry, employing a total of 407,123 
workers, in 23 of the 47 prefectures of Japan proper. Among the 17 textile branches, 
with 272 undertakings and 133,546 workers, 6 branches with 114 undertakings 
have been selected for the table. These statistics are based on information supplied 
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to the prefects by the employers. The average daily earnings are obtained by 
dividing the total amount of wages (including allowances and bonuses) paid during 
the month by the total number of man-days worked. The index numbers in table 
II are calculated by the International Labour Office from annual averages com- 
puted by the Bureau of Statistics on the basis of the twelve monthly figures. 


I B and II. Periodical Statistics of the Bank of Japan: Statistics of Factory 
Labour. 


Monthly statistics covering (in October 1933) 3,832 undertakings (employing 
over 40 or 50 workers) employing a total of 911,797 workers, in 62 branches of 
industry in the whole of Japan proper. Among the 8 textile branches, 4 have been 
selected, representing (at the same date) 1,082 undertakings with 340,722 workers. 
These statistics are based on information collected by means of questionnaires 
from the undertakings concerned. The average daily earnings are obtained by 
dividing the total amount of wages (including all allowances and bonuses) paid 
during the month by the total number of man-days worked. The index numbers 
in table II are calculated by the International Labour Office from the original 
annual indexes (base : 1926), which are based on the returns for the twelve months. 


Poland. 


I A. Periodical Statistics (irregular) of the Central Office of Statistics, November 
1931 : Statistique du travail, No. 2, 1932. 


Statistics relating to some important branches of industry (for which separate 
returns are furnished), and in particular the cotton and woollen textile branch. 
For this branch, the statistics for November 1931 cover 386 undertakings (em- 
ploying 20 or more workers) in the 5 principal textile centres, employing a total 
of 75,140 workers (82,755 men, 41,184 women, and 1,201 young persons). These 
statistics are based on questionnaires filled up by the undertakings and relating 
to a pay period (of variable length) in the course of the month. The averages are 
obtained by dividing the total amount of wages paid, for a week, (a) for normal 
hours and (b) including overtime, either by the number of man-hours worked 
(normal or total) or by the average number of workers employed. 


I B. Periodical Statistics (quarterly) of the Central Office of Statistics, February 
1932: Ibid. 


Quarterly statistics covering (in February 1932) 2,462 undertakings (employ- 
ing 20 or more workers) in 8 branches of industry and employing a total of 255,249 
workers, and in particular the cotton and woollen textile branch with 81,227 
workers. These statistics are a continuation and extension of the series described 
in the preceding note and the methods of compilation are the same. 


II. Periodical Statistics (monthly) of the Central Office of Statistics : Statistique 
du travail. 


For the period 1928-1931, the data are estimates made on the basis of the 
changes in earnings in some branches and in wage rates in others. Since January 
1982 the statistics cover all workers in mining and metal working and 969 indus- 
trial undertakings (employing 20 or more workers) in different parts of the country 
employing a total of nearly 200,000 workers. For the textile industry selected 
for the table the data cover 158 undertakings with about 70,000-80,000 workers. 
The averages are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages paid during 
the month by the total number of man-hours worked. The index numbers are 
calculated by the International Labour Office from the original annual averages, 
which are based on the twelve monthly averages. 


Sweden. 


I and II. Periodical Statistics of the Bureau of Social Statistics : Lénestatistisk 
Arsbok fir Sverige. 


Annual statistics covering (in 1932) over 8,000 undertakings in most branches 
of economic activity (mines, industries, public services, commerce, various), iu 
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the principal centres of the country, and nearly 350,000 workers (the scope has 
been considerably extended in recent years). For the 3 textile branches selected, 
the data relate (at the same date) to 21,878 workers. These statistics are based 
on information supplied by the employers. The averages are obtained by dividing 
the total amount of wages paid during the whole year either by the total number 
i! of man-hours or of man-days worked, or by the average number of workers em- 
if ployed. The index numbers in table II are calculated by the International Labour 
Office from the original averages applying to the whole year. 


















Switzerland. 


Hl I and II. Periodical statistics of the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts, 
i and Labour (accident insurance): La vie économique (Département fédéral de 
i l’Economie publique). 


Annual statistics relating to 18 branches of economic activity (mines, indus- 
tries, public services, commerce) in all parts of the country, and in particular 
the textile industry in general. These statistics are based on information supplied 
by the Swiss National Accident Insurance Institution, relating to the declared 
earnings (including all allowances) of workers injured by accidents (14,000 cases 
K declared for all branches in 1933). The figures are unweighted arithmetic averages 
F, of the earnings of the cases recorded. The index numbers in table II are calculated 
; by the Internationa] Labour Office from the original averages applying to the whole 
year. 



























Czechoslovakia. 


I A. Periodical Statistics of the Statistical Office (accident insurance) : Rapports 
de lV Office de statistique. 


Annual statistics covering over 900,000 undertakings subject to the law on 

accident insurance in all parts of the country and employing a total of over 1.75 

million insured workers, in different economic branches (industries and public 

services). Among the 10 branches of the textile industry, the 3 branches selected 

represent nearly 2,060 undertakings employing a total of about 200,000 workers. 
; These statistics are based on the wages declared by the undertakings as a basis 
. for the payment of the employers’ insurance contributions. The averages are 
obtained by dividing the total amount of wages declared by the total number of 
man-days worked in the insured undertakings. 


I B. Brno: Periodical Enquiry of the Statistical Office, 1980: Mitteilungen des 
Statistischen Amtes, No. 221, 1931. 


The enquiry covers 35 undertakings employing a total of 10,419 workers (of 
both sexes) in the different departments of the woollen textile industry in Briinn 
(Brno) and belonging to 93 occupations, the most important of which have been 
selected for the table. This enquiry is based on information supplied by employers, 
on distinct forms for the different occupations, and giving separate details in respect 
of each individual worker. The figures are those of net earnings, less deductions 
for social insurance contributions and income tax. The averages for each occupa- 
tion or branch are calculated according to the frequency of the various wage- 
groups in such occupation or branch. 


II. Periodical Statistics of the Statistical Office : Rapports de l’Office de statistique, 
and communication to the International Labour Office. 


Monthly statistics covering about 30 occupations or branches of industry 

in Prague and Brno, and in particular cotton spinning in Prague and 4 depart- 

ments of the wool industry in Brno, which have been selected for the table. These 

d statistics are based on minimum wage rates per hour and per normal week, as 

fixed by collective agreements. The index numbers are calculated by the Inter- 

5 national Labour Office from the original annual indexes (base : 1913), which are 
‘ based on the returns for the twelve months. 
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APPENDIX 


COMPARISON OF THE DATA OF TABLES I AND II IN SOME COUNTRIES ! 





Data of table I 


(figures for the categories corresponding most 
closely to those of the indexes in table II) 


Data of table II 


(absolute figures from which the indexes are 
calculated, for the date corresponding 
most closely to that of the data of table I) 





Germany 





September 1933 : 
Cotton (spinning and weaving) : 
Spinners, men 
eavers, ,, 
Helpers, ” 
Spinners, women 
eavers, ,, 
Helpers, me 
Worsted (spinning) : 
Spinners, men 
Helpers, om 
Spinners, women 
Helpers, - 
Wool (weaving) : 
Spinners, men 
Weavers, ,, 
Helpers, fs 
Spinners, women 
Weavers, “A 
Helpers, ” 


Hourly rates 
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63.3 
52.2 
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39.4 
69.8 
54.4 
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1 October 1933 : 
Cotton (spinning and weaving) : 


Men, skilled and semi-sk. 
- unskilled. 
Women, skilled and semi-sk. 


” unskilled 
Worsted (spinning) : 
Men, sk. and semi-sk. 
>»  wunsk. 
Women, sk. and semi-sk. 
- unsk. 
Wool (weaving) : 
Men, sk. and semi-sk. 
>, unsk. 
Women, sk. and semi-sk. 


°° unsk. 





United States of America 








Jan.-March 1932 : 


Cotton (preparing, spinning, and 
weaving) : 


Males, skilled and unskilled 


Females, skilled and unskilled 
M. and F. 

Wool and worsted (preparing, 
spinning, weaving, and finish- 
ing) : 

M., sk. and unsk. 


F., sk. and unsk. 
M, and F. 


Cotton : 
M. and F. 

Wool and worsted: 
M. and F. 


Cotton : 
M. and F. 

Wool and worsted : 
M. and F. 

Dyeing and finishing: 
M. and F. 


Hourly earnings 























ist quarter, 1932: 
N. I. C. B.: 
Cotton (North) : 
Males, sk. and semi-sk. 
> wae 
Females, sk. and unsk. 
M. and F. 


Wool : 
M., sk. and semi-sk. 
»» unsk. 
F., sk. and unsk. 
M. and F. 


B.L¢. B.: 
Cotton (North only): 
M. and F. 


ool : 
M. and F. 


Bureau of Labour Statistics : 
Cotton : 
M. and F. 
Wool and worsted : 
M. and F. 
Dyeing and finishing : 
M. and F. 





(For note see end of table.) 
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APPENDIX (cont.) 


COMPARISON OF THE DATA OF TABLES I AND II IN SOME COUNTRIES ! (cont.) 





Data of table II 
(absolute figures from which the indexes are 
calculated, for the date corresponding 
most closely to that of the data of table I) 


Data of table I 
(figures for the categories corresponding most 
closely to those of the indexes in table II) 








Great Britain and Northern Ireland 





Weekly earnings 





q . . d. 
October 1931 : October 1931 : 

Wool and worsted : Wool and worsted : 
M. and F. M. and F 

















Hourly earnings 





May 1929: Lire Lire May 1929: 
Cotton ocr spinning, Textiles and clothing : 
weaving, and finishing) : 
M. and F, 1.64 
Wool and worsted (preparing, 
spinning, weaving, and finish. 
M. and F. 1.90 


M. and F. 

















Poland 





Hourly earnings 





Zi. Zi. 
November 1931: 1931 (annual average) : 

Cotton, wool, ete. (spinning, Textile industry in general: 

weaving, and finishing) : 

M. and,F. 0.75 0.75 M. and F. 














Czechoslovakia (Brno) 





Hourly Hourly 
earnings rates 





Ké. . 
1930 : 1930 : 

Wool and worsted : 3.52 . Wool : spinning 
Spinning F ‘ Worsted : spinning 
Weaving 4.02 ° Weaving 
Dyeing and finishing 3.53 . Dyeing and finishing 
All workers 3.89 . All workers 























* For Australia and Japan (statistics of the Imperial Cabinet), as the data in table I do not include 
averages which can be directly compared with those of table II (although taken from corresponding 
statistics), it may be useful to give the absolute figures from which the index numbers in table II are 
calculated for the date occurring in table I. They are as follows : 


Australia (31 December 1932): men: per hour, 1s. 82d. ; per week, 77s. 3d.; women: per hour, 
11d. ; per week : 42s. 


Japan (Imperial Cabinet ; October 1933) : males and females : per day 0.779 yen (males : 1.406 yen; 
females : 0.631 yen). 
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om Arbejdsanvisningen og Arbejdsloshedsforsikringen M. M. i Re 
1932-1933 (fra 1. April 1932 til 31. Marts 1933). Copenhagen, 1934. 109 pp. 


FRANCE 

Ministére du travail et de la prévoyance sociale. Conseil supérieur du travail. 
Trente-septiéme session, novembre 1933. 1. Constatation officielle des usages locaux 
et professionnels. II. Revision des dérogations au repos hebdomadaire. Paris, Impri- 
merie nationale, 19384. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Colonial Office. Report of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of the Tanganyika Territory for the Year 1933. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1934. 158 pp., map. 6s. 6d. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and En- 
quiries ”’ 


Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa) March 1934. Report by G. H. Buttock. London, H.M.Stationery 
Office, 1984. 53 pp. 1s. 6d. 


—— Economic-and Trade Conditions in Australia to December 1933. Report 
by R. W. Datton, C.M.G. London, H.M.Stationery Office, 1934. 164 pp. 4s. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in France. (Dated June 1934). Report by Sir 
Robert Canitt, C.M.G. London, H.M.Stationery Office, 1934. 723 pp. 7s. 


—-— Economic Conditions in Germany to June 1934. Report by J. W. F. 
THELWALL, C.M.G., M.C. London, H.M.Stationery Office, 1934. 228 pp. 3s. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in Greece (1932-33). Report by A. N. CuMBER- 
BATCH, M.B.E., together with Reports by H.M. Consular Officers at Salonica, 
Candia (Crete) and Corfu. London, H.M.Stationery Office, 1934. 67 pp. 2s. 


—— Economic Conditions in the Netherlands 1933 (Dated March 1934). Report 
by R. V. Lamine, C.B.E. London, H.M.Stationery Office, 1934. 105 pp. 3s. 


—— Economic Conditions in Poland (March 1934). Report by C. B. Jerram. 
London, H.M.Stationery Office, 1934. 64 pp. 2s. 


General Registry Office. Census Office. Census of Scotland, 1931. Report on the 
Fourteenth Decennial Census of Scotland. Vol. III. Occupations and Industries. 
Edinburgh, H.M.Stationery Office, 1934. xtv1 + 492 pp. £1. 5s. 


Home Office. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
for the Year 1933. London, H.M.Stationery Office, 1934. 108 pp. 2s. 


Ministry of Labour. Twenty-First Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom (1919-1933). London, H.M.Stationery Office, 1984. vir + 211 pp. 
8s. 6d. 














INDIA 


ent of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Large Industrial Estab- 
lishments in India, 1931. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 19384. xr + 129 pp. 
Rs. 8-10, or 6s. 3d. 


BOMBAY 

Factory Department. Annual Factory Report of the Presidency of Bombay, 1933, 
and A Note on the Administration of the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (for the 
Half Year ended 31 December 1933). Bombay, Government Central Press, 1934. 
51 pp. 3 annas or 4d. 


MADRAS 


Public Works and Labour Department. Annual Report on the Working of the 
Indian Emigration Act, 1922, for the Year 1933. Delhi, 1984. 18 pp. 6 annas or 8d. 


ITALY 


Istituto Centrale di Statistica. Annuario |Statistico Italiano Anno 1934-XII. 
Quarta Serie. Vol. 1. Rome, 1984. xxxm + 73 + 12 pp. 


JAPAN 


Shakai-Kyoku. Rodo-Bu. (Bureau of Social Affairs. Labour Division.) Kojo 
Kantoku Nempo. Showa 7 nen. Dai 17 Kai tsuki. Rodosha Boshu Nempo ( Annual 
report on factory inspection and annual report on the recruiting of labour for 1932). 
Tokyo, 1984. 457 and 114 pp. 


Shoko (Daijin) Kanbo Tokei Ka. (Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Sta- 
tistical Section). Kojo Tokei Hyo. Showa 7 nen. (Statistics of factories for 1932.) 
Tokyo, 1984. 1035 pp. 


KENYA 


Native Affairs Department. Annual Report 1932. Nairobi, 1934. 202 pp., 
map. 3s. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


LITHUANIA 


Finansu Ministerija Centralinis Statistikos Biuras. Ministére des finances. 
Bureau central de statistique. Lietuvos Statistikos Metraitis 1933 m. Annuaire 
statistique de la Lithuanie. Année 1933. Kaunas, 1934. xx + 292 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 


Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor Nederland. Annuaire sta- 
tistique des Pays-Bas 1933. The Hague, 1934. txt + 397 pp. 4 fi. 


Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over het jaar 1933. The Hague, 
1984. 20 pp. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Department van Economische Zaken. Volkstelling 1930. Deel Il. Inheemsche 
Bevolking van Midden-Java en de Vorstenlanden. Census of 1930 in Netherlands 
India. Volume II. Native Population in Middle Java and the Native States of Java. 
Batavia, 1934. xix + 256 pp. 


POLAND 


Gléwny Urzad Statystyezny. Office central de statistique. Statystyka Prze- 
myslowa. Statistique industrielle 1931. Statistique de la Pologne. Série B. Fascicule 
15. Warsaw, 1933. xvm + 115 pp. 
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RUSSIA 

State Planning Commission of the Council of People’s Commissars. Summary 
of the Fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National 
Economy of the U.S.S.R. Moscow, 1933. x + 296 pp. 

Contains statistical data concerning the development of industry in the U.S.S.R. 
and relating mainly to the period 1929-19382. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién social. Subsecretaria. Seccién de Estadisticas 
Especiales del Trabajo. LEstadistica de las Huelgas. Memoria correspondiente a los 
afios 1930 y 1931. Madrid, 1934. 122 pp. 8 pesetas. 


SWEDEN 


Statistiska centralbyran. Bureau 'central de statistique. Statistisk arsbok for 
Sverige, 1934. Annuaire statistique de la Suéde, 1934. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1934. 
xvu1 + 380 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 
Schweizerische Unfallversicherungsanstalt. Ergebnisse der Unfallstatistik der 
dritten fiinfjdhrigen Beobachtungsperiode 1928-1932. 76 pp., diagrams. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Immigration and Naturalisation Service. Memorandum 
of Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalisation to the Committee on Immigration 
of the Senate and the Committee on Immigration and Naturalisation of the House of 
Representatives, relative to Certain Proposed Changes in the Immigration Law. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1984. 33 pp. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Unemployment Relief Census, 
October 1933. United States Summary showing by Geographic Divisions, by States 
and by Cities, Detailed Data concerning Colour and Size of Relief Families; and 
the Age, Colour and Sex of Persons in Relief Families. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office; 1934. vi + 148 pp. 

A few of the more important facts brought out by this census were referred to in 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. L, No. 5, 30 April 1934, pages 151-152. 
The present report is, however, fuller than the preliminary statement from which 
those facts were quoted and explains clearly the various limitations to which the 
report is necessarily subject. 


—— Research Library. Non-institutional Relief Measures of the States and Ter- 
ritories. California. Compiled by Adelaide Hasse. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1934. 38 pp. 


KENTUCKY 


Department of Labour. Report Louisville Employment Survey, 16 March to 
16 May 1933. 138 pp., tables. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


A Handbook of NRA. Edited by Lewis Mayers, Ph.D., LL.B. New York and 
Washington, Federal Codes, 1934. xxm1 + 842 pp. $6.50; with semi-monthly 
supplements to 31 December 1934, $10. 

This volume contains an analysis and compilation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and related statutes, Federal and State, and of all executive Orders, 
regulations, agreements, administrative rulings, and judicial decisions relating 
thereto, a comparative presentation of typical provisions of the several codes of 
fair competition, the texts of the principal codes, and summaries of all minor 
codes. The volume covers the period from the passage of the Recovery Act to the 
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end of 1988. It is edited by a member of the New York Bar who is also a member 
of the Bar of the District of Columbia and is Associate Professor of Business Law 
at the College of the City of New York. 

The book will be of great value as a source book to students of the working 
of the Recovery Act. Much of the material which it contains is difficult of access, a 
good deal of it being otherwise available only in mimevugraphed form. In addition 
to reprints of original documents, there is a useful analysis of code provisions and 
an interesting introductory section in which the editor discusses at length the consti- 
tutionality of the Act and the meaning and enforcibility from a legal standpoint 
of certain of its more controversial provisions. 

The analysis of code provisions groups them under six main heads — labour ; 
production ; marketing and sales ; prices, terms, and discounts ; relations with 
competitors ; and administration. Each of these heads is further subdivided, a 
total of 90 classifications of code provisions being presented. Under some of the 
heads the editor, instead of reproducing code provisions, has presented a useful 
summary. 

A feature which will add still further to the value of the book is the provision 
by the publishers of a semi-monthly supplement service, The NRA. Reporter, 
which keeps up to date the record begun in this book of statutes, executive Orders, 
administrative rulings, judicial decisions, codes, agreements, etc., relating to the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and corresponding State statutes. The subscrip- 
tion to this service is $5 per annum (Canada $6, foreign $6.50), but purchasers of 
the book here reviewed may secure the supplements up to 31 December 1934 for an 
additional payment of $3.50. 


American Association for Social Security. Social Security in the United States, 
1934. A Record of the Seventh National Conference on Social Security, New York 
City, 19 and 20 April, 1934, together with a Census of Old- Age Security in the United 
States. New York. 193 pp. $1.75. 

In previous years the papers read at the Conference on Old-Age Security dealt 
mainly with the problem of securing the passage of old-age pension laws and with 
the technique of their administration. Now, however, that the old-age pension 


idea is spreading by its own momentum, the Association’s aims have been widened 
to include the promotion of health insurance and unemployment insurance, and 
consequently the papers on these branches occupy the major part of the present 
record. 

Many of the papers are valuable contributions to a knowledge of the nature and 
extent of the social insurance movement in the United States at the present time. 
That movement is developing rapidly. The existing old-age pension legislation, 
according to these papers, is already regarded by those who administer it as out 
of date, or at least inadequate, and contributory old-age insurance is envisaged as 
the next objective. Both in health insurance and in unemployment insurance, 
rival conceptions are competing for recognition. In health insurance, the question 
is whether the scheme should provide medical] benefit only or cash benefit as well. 
In unemployment insurance, the choice before the public is between the Wisconsin 
plan of unemployment reserves accumulated by employers individually, and the 
Ohio plan of compulsory unemployment insurance with a State fund. A summary 
is given of the provisions of old-age pension laws and statistics of the number and 
cost of pensions paid in 1933. 


Ashton, T. S. Economic and Social Investigations in Manchester, 1833-1933. 
A Centenary History of the Manchester Statistical Society. With an Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawrorp anp Batcarres, K.T., P.C., F.R.S., and an 
Index of Reports and Papers of the Society. London, P. S. King, 1934. xm + 179 pp. 

The Manchester Statistical Society, the oldest statistical society in the British 
Isles, recently celebrated its centenary ; the above publication gives an account of 
the origin and development of the Society and of the principal investigations con- 
ducted under its auspices. 


Bankovni dum Petschek a spol. Praha. Hospoddrsky rok 1933 v Ceskoslovenské 
republice. 111. pp., diagrams. An Economic Review of the Year 1933 in Czecho- 


slovakia. 119 pp., diagrams. Prague, Petschek. 
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Bartlett, R. W. Prices and Consumption of Milk in Specific Cities as related 
to Industrial Payrolls and other Economic Factors. University of Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Bulletin 397. Urbana, Ill., pp. 399-480. 


Beatty, J. D., Grau, H. L., and Mathews, Major P. Occupational Changes and 
Relief Activities in Allegheny County. Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 1934. 
vi + 58 pp., diagrams, map. 

Among the relief works undertaken by the Civil Works Administration in the 
United States were statistical surveys in the social, political, and economic fields. 
This report is the result of an investigation carried out with the assistance of workers 
furnished by the Civil Works Administration. 


Borsodi, Ralph. Flight from the City. The Story of a New Way to Family Security. 
New York and London, Harper, 1933. xv + 194 pp., illustr. 

Describes how the author and his family, abandoning the struggle for existence 
in New York, attained economic freedom and a better way of life on a small home- 
stead, where they succeeded in producing most of;their own food and other require- 
ments, using power machinery and labour-saving devices wherever possible to 
eliminate drudgery. The essential feature of this experiment is that production 
was carried on solely for consumption, and not for sale. An account is also given 
of a similar experiment on a larger scale made at Dayton, Ohio, by a group of 
families. Extracts are appended from the Constitution of this First Homestead 
Unit, and a bibliography is added on gardening, the raising of live stock, building, 
home crafts, etc. 


Brown, C. H. L., and Taylor, J. A. C. Friendly Societies. Institute of Actuaries 
Students’ Society’s Consolidation of Reading Series. Editor: C. W. KENCHINGTON, 
F.I.A. Cambridge, University Press, 1933. xm + 95 pp. 

A textbook designed for the use of actuarial students. The opening chapters, 
which give a brief description of the different types of friendly societies, the benefits 
they provide, and the legislation governing them, serve as an introduction to the 
main topic of the book, namely, the methods of valuing the assets and liabilities 
of friendly societies. 


Clague, E., Couper, W. J., and Bakke, E.W. After the Shutdown. Part I. The 
Readjustment ‘of Industrial Workers Displaced by Two Plant Shutdowns. By E. 
CLaGuE and W. J. Couper. Part II. Former L. Candee Workers in the Depression. 
By E. W. Baxxe. Yale University, Institute of Human Relations, 1934. x1 + 153 
Ppp- i 

This interesting book presents the results of a survey of two groups of workers 
who lost their employment in factories under the control of the United States 
Rubber Company because the factories were closed as part of a programme of 
concentrating production in a few large factories. The authors have made a careful 
and detailed investigation into the situation of the discharged workers during a 
period of three years. Both factories were closed in 1929, so that the workers had 
for the most part to seek work in a period of declining business, which made the 
finding of fresh employment especially difficult. The survey shows that the whole 
working force secured work on the average only two-thirds of the time during a 
period of three years and earned little more than half their former full-time wages. 
The skilled workers suffered most on the whole in regard to time out of work, 
decline in wages, and actual earnings. The general conclusion is reached that, 
although the Company and the local community helped by means of dismissal 

nuses, pensions, and charity, the workers themselves had to bear most of the 

urden due to the closing of the factories. 


Cohen, Joseph L. Unemployment Insurance and Public Assistance. The Economic 
Effects of Unemployment Maintenance. International Association for Social Pro- 
gress. Fifth General Meeting of Delegates, Geneva, 1934. Nancy, Paris, Strasburg, 
Berger-Levrault, 1934. 15 pp. 

Mr. J. L. Cohen considers that unemployment insurance and relief payments 
are an important element in maintaining stability in the economic system and 
lessening the severity of depressions. In support of this thesis he examines the per- 
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centage of unemployment, the percentage decline in the total purchasing power 
of the wage-earning classes, the percentage decline in production, and the percentage 
decline in exports in Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and the 
United States, and concludes that in Great Britain, where unemployment insurance 
and relief payments have been greatest, the economic situation has been more stable 
during the depression than in other leading industrial countries. 


Collie, Sir John. Workmen’s Compensation. Its Medical Aspect. London, 
Edward Arnold, 1933. vi + 160 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The author is a medical referee of great experience, employed in that capacity 
by both public bodies and accident insurance companies. His book is intended to 
provide medical practitioners with a sufficient knowledge of those provisions of 
workmen’s compensation law in the application of which they are concerned. 
He describes a number of useful tests for the detection of malingering. 


Comité central des Armateurs de France. Annuaire de la marine marchande 
1934. ( Arrété au 1°* Janvier 1934.) Paris, Imprimerie Chaix, 1984. 1075 pp. 


Communauté nationale d’action pour la défense économique des salariés. “ Pour 
le travail et le pain quotidien”’. L’initiative populaire pour combattre la crise écono- 
mique et ses effets. Lucerne. 10 pp. 


Confédération générale de la production frangaise. Annuaire 1934. Répertoire 
des syndicats patronauz frangais. Paris, 19384. Lxxv + 224 pp. 40 frs. 


Daeschner, Dr. L. Die deutsche Arbeitsfront. Das Recht der Deutschen Arbeit. 
Heerschild-Schriftenreihe. Herausgegeben von Dr. Seti. Munich, Heerschild- 
Verlag. 78 pp. 1.20 marks. 


Dalton, John P. An Introduction to Social Insurance. Five Lectures delivered 
under the joint auspices of the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
and the Transvaal Workers’ Educational Association. Johannesburg, University 
of the Witwatersrand Press, 1984. vu + 116 pp. Is. 

The five lectures comprised in this book deal respectively with general prin- 
ciples of insurance and accident insurance, old-age pensions and health insurance, 
unemployment and its causes, unemployment insurance, and the situation of social 
insurance in South Africa. The nature of social insurance schemes is illustrated 
almost exclusively by reference to British legislation. As a statistician, the author 
has laid much emphasis on the demographical aspects of social insurance, and 
especially on the economic repercussions of the progressive ageing of the population. 
A considerable bibliography is appended. 


Das Gesetz iiber die Heimarbeit vom 23. Mdrz 1934. Mit amtlicher Begriindung 
und der Durchfiihrungsverordnung vom 23. Marz 1934. Textausgabe mit Einfihrung, 
Anmerkungen und Sachregister. Herausgegeben von Dr. Giinther BerGEMANN. 
Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1934. 59 pp. 


Dietrich, Wolfgang. Die britische Gesetzgebung iiber Arbeitslosenversicherung. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde bei der Juristischen 
Fakultaét der Universitat Leipzig. Dresden, Risse-Verlag, 1933. 58 pp. 

A careful and systematic analysis of the history of unemployment insurance 
in Great Britain, and of the relevant legislation in force up to June 1934. It is 
already partly out of date, as at the end of June important amendments were 
adopted by Parliament, but this pamphlet will continue to serve as an excellent 
work of reference on those parts of the scheme which have not been changed. 


Diez, Salvatore. Giurisprudenza medico-legale nelle controversie da infortuni 
sul lavoro. Raccolta di sentenze estese dall’ autore in seno alla Commissione Arbitrale 
Centrale per gli infortuni in Agricoltura. Milan, Societa Palermitana Editrice 
Medica, 1934. 3851 pp. 28 lire. 

The settlement of disputes connected with benefits under the Italian system 
of social insurance against accidents in agriculture devolves on regional arbitration 
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boards and, in second and third instance, on the Central Arbitration Board in 
Rome. Mr. Diez, who, as medical judge, has been a member of the Board for 
fifteer. years, presents in this volume a useful collection of seventy-one decisions 
made by the Board. In addition to its value for the study of the application of 
Italian social insurance against accidents in agriculture, the work has particular 
significance considered from the standpoint of the reforms in industrial accident 
insurance which are being elaborated, for it shows that a homogeneous body of 
precedents in the matter of accident insurance in agriculture can only have been 
established through the institution of a special judicial authority. The author 
emphasises also the value of the participation of doctors in the work of arbitration 
boards, which, in his opinion, has led to the happiest results in Italy. 


Ecole des parents. L’éducation de l'effort. Compte rendu du Congrés de mars 
1934 au Musée social. Paris, Editions Spes, 1934. 360 pp. 12 frs. 


Elbourne, Edward T. (Assisted by Kenneth B. ELtsourne and P. J. AMER.) 
Fundamentals of Industrial Administration. An Introduction to Industrial Organi- 
sation Management and Economics. London, Macdonald and Evans, 1934. xvi + 
644 pp. 12s. 6d. 

This book is in two main parts; the first deals with the external factors govern- 
ing both industry and commerce, and the second with practical problems which 
have to be faced in the administration of industrial and business enterprises. The 
chapters on industrial legislation and labour relations contain useful information, 
especially for the student who is preparing for a business career. 


Foire internationale de Lyon. La sécurité 4 la maison, a l’usine et dans les établis- 
sements publics. Journées d’études, 12-14 mars 1934. Commissaires généraux : 
C. CHALUMEAU et A. BERNARD. Rapports et Communications. Lyons, “ Foire de 
Lyon ”’, 1934. 310 pp. 


Funde, Dr. L. von. Der Deutsche Arbeitsdienst. Das Recht der Deutschen 
Arbeit. Heerschild-Schriftenreihe herausgegeben von Dr. Setut. Munich, 1934. 


41 pp. 


Hoffmann, Dr. Lothar, and Venter, Dr. Robert. Kassenrecht fiir Zahndrzte und 
Zahntechniker. Berlin, Karl Lohner, 1933. xvi + 129 pp. 

Collection of German Acts, administrative orders, contracts, etc., relating to 
dentists employed by sickness insurance funds A short summary of the new 
German system of insurance dental benefit is given, the regulations for insurance 
dentists having been assimilated to those of insurance medical practitioners. 


Horrabin, J. F. An Atlas of Current Affairs. London, Gollancz, 1934. 168 pp. 


Hutchins, Grace. Women Who Work. New York, International Publishers, 
1934. vi + 285 pp., illustr. 


Kemény, Dr. Georg, Mitnitzky, Dr. M., and Vag6, J. Die Volkswirtschaft ungarns 
im Jahre 1933. Preface by Dr. Alexander Porovics. Budapest, Pester Lloyd, 
1984. 893 pp. 


Klezl, Dr. Felix. Beruf und Betrieb, Ihre begriffliche Abgrenzung und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir das Standeproblem. Berlin, Carl Heymann ; Vienna, Oesterreichischer 
Wirtschaftsverlag, 1934. 104 pp. 

The object of this study is to examine the related but fundamentally distinct 
categories denoted by the terms “ occupation” and “ undertaking”, and their 
mutual relations. The book opens with a survey of the use of the terms in economic 
and statistical literature, and an analysis and classification of the most important 
meanings assigned to them. This is followed by three sections dealing with problems 
of statistical methodology : the first two discuss the definition of the unit in sta- 
tistics of undertakings, and the problem of the classification of occupations and 
undertakings ; the third is devoted to a discussion of those branches of statistics 
in which the unit is the occupation or undertaking. 
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These three sections, which are the most important part of the book, are the 
outcome of the proposed reform of the classification of occupations used for the 
official censuses, the necessary investigations for this reform having been entrusted 
to Dr. Klezl as Director of the Austrian Office of Statistics. Having attended the 
International Conferences of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva, as representative 
of the Austrian Government, the author has been able to take into account the 
recommendations on an international standard classification of occupations adopted 
by the first Conference in 1923. 

The last section examines the economic and social relations between the occu- 
pation and the undertaking, and in particular the changes that are in progress 
in those countries where the corporative idea has gained a footing. The book 
concludes with a brief historical survey of the development of the idea of occupa- 
tion—at first an individual concept ; later on, with the growth of the guilds, collec- 
tive ; becoming again more personal with the march of liberal individualism ; 
now, with the advent of the machine age, being pushed into the background by 
the undertaking; and some speculation—deliberately philosophic and poetical 
rather than scientific—on the probable future course of the last-mentioned ten- 


dency. 


Latvijas Arodbiedribu Centralbirojs. Latvijas Arodkustiba, 1932-1933. Riga, 
1934. 40 pp. 

Report for 1982-1933 on the trade union movement in Latvia presented to the 
twelth Congress by the Secretariat of the Central Bureau of Latvian Trade Unions. 

Lehmann, Helmut. Arzte und Krankenkassen. 6. Auflage. Berlin, Verlags- 
gesellschaft deutscher Krankenkassen, 1932. 330 pp. 


Mack, Russell H. Factors of Instability Affecting Production and Employment 
in the Cigar Manufacturing Industry. A thesis in economics presented to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Philadelphia, 
1983. x11 + 140 pp. 

A study of the changes which have been taking place in the cigar-making in- 
dustry in the United States. The demand for cigars has been declining, and more and 
more attention is given to the production of cheap cigars. At the same time consider- 
able technological changes have taken place and have led, for example, to the 
displacement of about 21,000 workers, often with complete disregard of human 
needs. The study is carefully done and will repay attention by all who are interested 
in industrial changes. 


MacMurray, J., and others. The Grith Fyrd Idea. Introductory Note by Evelyn 
Suarp. The Woodcraft Way Series, No. 19. Godshill, Salisbury, The Order of 
Woodcraft Chivalry, 1933. 36 pp., illustr. 1s. 

This interesting pamphlet explains the philosophy at the back of the Grith 
Fyrd camps in Great Britain. The name of the movement is derived from two old 
Saxon words meaning “ peace militia”, and the idea is to organise a number of 
camps where young men and, later, young women may be able to spend a year, 
living in more natural surroundings than is possible in a town and engaged in various 
activities of benefit to the camp itself and to the larger community outside, and 
incidentally of great benefit to themselves. The scheme is not necessarily associated 
with unemployment, but the first camp was formed in 1932 and most of those who 
attended were unemployed persons. 


Mangold, Edith Putnam. Children in Industry. Washington, National League 
of Women Voters, Department of Child Welfare, 1934. 31 pp. 15 cents. 
Although this pamphlet deals only with wage-earning children in the United 
States, it should appeal to all those interested in child welfare and the problems of 
child and juvenile labour. By “ children ” the writer means young workers up to 
18 years old, and the term “ industry ” covers not only factories, workshops, and 
mines, but also agriculture, industrial home work, canneries, commerce, domestic 
service, theatrical performances and cinemas, in fact almost every kind of employ- 
ment. The State laws of the United States which regulate child labour are ex- 
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plained, the proposals which have been made, and are still being made, for Federal 
control of child labour are dealt with, and present-day trends and outlook discussed. 
The standards advocated by the National League of Women Voters for the employ- 
ment of children and young persons include a minimum age of 16 for full-time em- 
ployment, regulation of dangerous occupations up to the age of 18, and in some 
cases 21, a minimum school-leaving age of 16, an 8-hour day and a 44-hour week, 
prohibition of night work, minimum wages for young workers, and work permits 
for those under 18, issued on conditions relating to health, age certification, edu- 
cational attainments, and promise of work. The pamphlet is completed by a list 
of “ Questions for Study ” and a bibliography. 


Marfil, D. Mariano. El punta de vista patronal ante el problema de la reduccién 
de la jornada de trabajo. Sociedad para el progreso social. Grupo nacional espafiol 
de la Asociacién internacional del Mismo Nombre. Publicacién No. 36. Madrid, 
1933. 24 pp. 


Michelis, Giuseppe de. La Corporazione nel Mondo. Milan, Bompiani, 1934. 
865 pp. 

The principle of the co-ordination of the factors of production—labour, land 
and raw material, and capital—which has been given practical form in Italy in 
the Fascist corporative system, and which, thanks to this system, is daily becoming 
more clearly defined and more firmly consolidated, can only be established on an 
‘international scale through the application of a system of collaboration among the 
States, in which the methods of corporative organisation are adopted for the com- 
mon good. This is the central idea of this important work by Mr. G. de Michelis, 
Senator, and Vice-Chairman of and representative of Italy on the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office. He points out that the principles he develops 
in this work are those he expounded for the first time in 1928 and has developed 
since at different Sessions of the International Labour Conference. The system 
he advocates is, according to his own expression, only the natural extension and 
projection beyond the national framework of the principles of the Italian corpora- 
tive system. 

Mr. de Michelis observes that the different economic forces engaged in pro- 
duction do not always successfully combine within a single country, nor, consequent- 
ly, in the wider field of world economy. Under the capitalist system, land and raw 
materials, labour, and capital are not regarded, as they should be, as factors 
indissolubly bound together for purposes of production. Too often these factors of 
production present a lack of harmony. The development of a sound economy 
demands their co-ordination in both the national and the international spheres. 
Nationally, it is the State which has the capacity and should have the power to 
establish the necessary co-ordination. In relation to the State, all the groups and 
individuals concerned in the management of production should enjoy equal status 
and equal rights. On the international scale, the organisation of the world economy 
should be regulated by agreements between the States. It will thus be subor- 
dinated to the ends pursued by the States in the interest of the national commu- 
nities and removed from the monopolistic action of certain groups (trusts, cartels, 
financial groups, etc.) which overstep political frontiers and disregard political 
exigencies. 

After outlining the useful results which the application of this “ triangular ” 
system of collaboration in world economy might have, the author considers the 
most rational utilisation of each of the three principal factors in production. He 
examines in detail the different problems relating to the employment of the labour 
supply to the best advantage in the dynamism of world production, the equitable 
distribution of land and raw materials, and the free circulation of wealth with a 
view to the development and valorisation of the general economic system in the 
true interests of the country. 

With regard to the employment of labour, Mr. de Michelis does not consider 
the question only from the angle of the immediate problems of placing raised by 
the present economic depression. Taking a wider view, he considers the means 
of ensuring a greater mobility of labour with the object of relieving overpopulation 
in certain countries and of furthering the development of waste land in others. 
He adds that a similar mobility should exist as regards capital and raw materials 
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in order to secure the utilisation of them to the best advantage. They should in 
any case be utilised where the combination of the three factors could be effected 
in the most advantageous manner from the economic standpoint. Considered from 
this angle, the idea of assistance to the unemployed which inspires the Governments’ 
public works policy to-day, would find fulfilment in a broad scheme of international 
economic development inspired by a wider conception that would take into account, 
combine, and co-ordinate all the factors of production in the general interest. 
The League of Nations, the International Institute of Agriculture, and the 
International Labour Organisation, which have on several occasions welcomed 
the ideas he expounds, should, in the author’s opinion, play a leading part in the 
prudent and gradual introduction of such a system. A particularly important 
task would devolve on the International Labour Organisation. Specially qualified 
and equipped for such research, the Organisation should ascertain the amount 
of surplus labour in countries that are overpopulated or suffering from extensive 
unemployment, with a view to its transfer to and settlement in other countries. 
In his conclusions Mr. de Michelis points out that, in Italy, the corporative 
system has been able to make of the spiritual forces it has released a powerful 
weapon against the encroachment of the economic depression. Economic activity, 
he insists, should not be an end in itself. The great industrial countries of Europe, 
while effecting economic co-ordination, have, in addition, the noble mission of 
directing and leading the work of social improvement for the whole human race. 
ae work ends with an appendix containing numerous documents and statis- 
tical tables. 
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ance schemes made quite recently for the American public by Mr. Abraham Epstein 
and Professor Barbara Armstrong render another such study superfluous. Dr. Ru- 
binow’s present contribution to the literature of social insurance is the fruit of a 
lifetime’s study by one who is a medical man, actuary, and social reformer. In 
spite of its length, the book is eminently readable ; exempt from technicalities, 
as also from over-statement, it is addressed to “the average intelligent and educated 
but not specialised adult mind”. The opening section is an introduction to the 
problem with which social insurance has to deal : the destitution caused by accident, 
illness, old age, unemployment, and death. Each of these causes is then treated 
in detail in successive sections. The mode of treatment is not uniform, but consists 
essentially in bringing home to the reader the importance of the risk in question as 
a threat to the worker’s livelihood, proving the inadequacy of the present means 
of covering the risk, and advocating the remedy of social insurance, for which, 
however, no extravagant claims are made. 
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